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THE POWER OF SONG. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HEN Gerald Wingate for the first 
time saw Doris Lorimer as she 
waited for the Sun City stage at 

the little stopping place on the Southern 
Central, he stood for a moment as if he 
had seen a vision. For years he had 
tried to ferget the dainty and beautiful 
women of his happier days, but not even 
the bitter memory of one unfaithful could 
still the wild yearning to talk with one 
of his kind; and this was why he put his 
favorite horse again in the corral and 
booked himself for the long and tedious 
journey across the Strip. He was owner 
of two thousand cattle that wore the 
Ring-Star brand, and such girls as Nancy 
Slusher and Em Hinkle and many an- 
other belle of the range country would 
have needed but one chance to have be- 
come Mrs. Wingate. Even Miss Doris, 
as he helped her to her seat, saw in his 
face the strength and wholesomeness 
that comes to such men in the sunlight 
of the solitary places of the plains, and 
was comforted by the presence of one so 
different from the two other passengers, 
who looked like city sports. 

Wingate had hoped to talk with her 
about the world that, till now, he had al- 
most forgotten; but the wind swept 
steadily across the far grey ocean of the 
sage-land hills, laden with parching heat, 
and except at the relay stations the girl 
sat motionless, her face hidden by the 
thick veil that protected it from the gyp- 


sum dust and the glare of the sun. The 
flick of the driver’s whip and the crunch 
of sand beneath the wheels were blent 
with the steady thud-thud! of the feet 
of the horses and the creaking of the 
stage in every joint, until all seemed a 
part of the stillness of the plains. As 
the horses would sometimes stop for a 
breathing spell, the silence was absolute 
and dread, and for them to start again 
was a relief. 

About 3 of the afternoon, when they 
had left the Ox-Head Spring half an 
hour behind, a rattler struck the off lead- 
er, and, before the driver had a chance 
to act, the horses swung to one side and 
wrecked the front wheel against a bank 
of sand. Sun City was yet eleven miles 
away, and there was no chance to go on. 
The leg of the bitten animal was swell- 
ing badly and he was out of business for 
some time, though he might recover. 
‘they decided to return to the spring, 
where was water, and there await the 
new conveyance that the driver would 
send from the City as soon as he could 
get there in the saddle. 

Being in for an all-night stay, every 
robe and blanket in the outfit was taken 
to the Ox-Heads for use as bedding and 
covering. As the stage always carried 
a coffee-pot and some canned stuff for 
such emergencies, the further confisca- 
tion of a box of crackers put them out of 
danger of going -hungry. As_ they 
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tramped along the dusty trail to the only 
place where they could tind water, Win- 
gate found it possible to establish a sort 
of companionship with the young lady, 
whose rather serious face was lit by a 
smile that played about her lips as she 
spoke. 

It was hardly dusk when they had fin- 
ished their supper of coffee, crackers and 
canned beans, and the smoke of their 
little sage-brush fire rose straight and 
blue aloft like that in Gérome’s picture 
of the Sphinx. Suddenly Wingate, who 
was enraptured with the conversation, in 
which the girl was merrily holding her 
own, started to his feet, intent upon a 
faint and far-away sound that scarcely 
disturbed the utter silence of the sunset 
world. Their talking was hushed as the 
rumble came plainer to their ears. At 
last one of the men said: “It’s a drive 
heading in for water to the pool.” 

In the light that was fading fast they 
climbed a little hill for a better view, and 
saw a cloud of dust high in the air where 
the cattle raced for the water they knew 
was near. The riot grew in tumultuous 
sound as the minutes passed, until the 
yelling of the men was heard above the 
roar of the moving host. The cloud was 
now like the smoke of a battle-field, lit 
with the red reflection from the skies, 
while the smaller clouds, where the men 
rode round the frantic mass, were like 
the puff of outer batteries. The clatter 
of a thousand horns told the fierceness 
of the struggle to win the race—the mad 
desire of the herd that had tasted no 
water since dawn, whose bellowing was 
full of fitful notes, like the defiance and 
rage and horror of a battle-field. 

The Ox-Head Pool was a hundred 
yards long and half as wide—a shallow 
pond where a few flags grew and the 
killdeers screamed in a deafening and 
hysterical way. From the instant when 
the vanguard rushed like a forlorn hope 
across the edge, not a minute passed be- 
fore the whole drive was bunched and 
struggling in its muddy depths. The 
first may have tasted water, but the most 
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of their fellows had to be content with 
mud, and seemed to be—for they soon 
were slowly drifting away to their 
bedding place, and the pond once more 
reflected the light of the skies, and the 
uproar ceased. The mess-wagon was al- 
ready open for business and the orderly 
routine of a cattle camp had begun. Half 
of the drive and outfit were Wingate’s, 
and the misgivings of his party were dis- 
pelled by the certainty of protection and 
plenty to eat. 

About an hour later, when the day had 
vanished utterly, a soft glow flushed in 
the eastern skies; at first like the pallid 
glare above a field of ice, but growing 
mellower as the stars came up. Black 
and weird against the light stood the Ox- 
Head Rocks, two chimneys or dikes of 
volcanic origin that rose from a little hill 
on the plain, and so nearly joined that 
but a six-foot cleft, some twenty feet 
high, showed between them. On the 
top of each rock was an ox-skull upon a 
cedar stake, the whole arrangement be- 
ing down in the books of the plains In- 
dians as bad medicine. 

The stage party, who were close to 
the bivouac of the cattlemen, awaited the 
rising of the moon before turning in, and 
between them and the rocks the cattle 
lay. Except for the occasional click of 
touching horns and the far-away sound 
of the rounder’s voice, an absolute si- 
lence ruled. But now the light grew 
stronger in the east, and slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, came to their hearing the 
wail of a wolf—such a sound as one 
might listen for in a midnight hideous 
with a graveyard’s sheeted host. At 
first low and tremulous as the deep notes 
of a violin, the howl rose into a cry that 
shrilled at last like the rustle of a locust’s 
wings. And then fainter and farther yet 
away, as if infernals called from unmeas- 
ured deeps, came answering sounds; the 
cattle began to move uneasily, and here 
and there the more nervous rose to their 
feet. They were hardly a hundred yards 
distant, and the drive boss, who was 
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talking with Wingate, cautioned all 
against making a sound that might startle 
the already uneasy steers. The horror of 
a stampede is always in the mind of a 
cattleman, and, although no such danger 
seemed impending, every cowpuncher 
had crawled out and was ready for the 
first sign of a stir in the herd. By the 
time the howling of the wolves had died 
into scarcely audible sounds, most of the 
bunch had again become quiet, though 
here and there one of the more suspicious 
was still upon its feet. 

It was then the unexpected came to 
pass; for as the great moon rose exactly 
in the cleft between the Ox-Head Rocks, 
like a headlight to their black and un- 
shapely mass, the first thought was that 
an unseen railway train had turned a 
curve with lightning speed and was al- 
most upon them; the cattle rose to their 
feet with a roar like the flight of a thou- 
sand water-fowl in a Texas pond, and 
then instantly and ominously were still— 
their brute strength waiting only the 
final impulse of fear to make them a mad 
and furious living avalanche, to be 
turned from their deadly course by no 
power of man. The snapping of a stick 
or the clatter of a pail, the flapping of a 
tent or a flash of embers in the dying 
fire, might send them bellowing through 
the camp, worse than a cyclone for ev- 
erything in their path. 

Wingate was instantly on his feet, 
alert, and, as he stood for a moment in 
suspense, he felt that some one touched 
him, and turned to find the girl beside 
him; from where they were they could 
see the horns of the cattle in the yellow 
light, glistening like the bayonets of a 
regiment waiting the bugle call; still 
with the panther-like silence of a crouch- 
ing beast of prey. Forgetting everything 
else in his fear for the one who stood 
helpless beside him, and realizing the 
futility of human strength in the issue 
upon them, he awaited the impending 
stampede as the commander upon the 
bridge of a battle-ship might wait the 
onset of a hostile fleet. The tension 
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seemed more than his mind could sus- 
tain, and giving way at last to his anx- 
iety, Wingate, in days gone by the won- 
derfyl baritone of the choir of the Pack- 
er Memorial Church, oblivious of all but 
the mute appeal of his companion in the 
time of need, in what was in truth an un- 
conscious prayer for help, exclaimed— 

“My God! for a good old hymn!” 

And then, the girl, with one hand 
tense upon his arm, as if for strength, 
began to sing; softly and deep at first 
but full of hidden power as the faint, far 
roll of a coming storm; then higher and 
stronger, clear as the chime of a silver 
bell, rang out her voice with all the glo- 
rious melody of the most wonderful of 
mezzo-sopranos he had ever heard, in the 
song of a helpless and despairing world: 

‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O! my Savior! hide, 
Till the storm be overpast; 
Safe into the haven guide; 
O! receive my soul at last!’’ 

Such quiet as fell on all the wide grey 
waste comes seldom into the life of men: 
the smile that had hovered always about 
her lips became upon her face, in the 
glow of the rising moon, the rapture of 
a higher world, until, to the dumb crea- 
tures before her and the rough, strange 
men who looked reverently upon her, it 
was the face of an angel publishing 
Peace. The fear that stalked like a 
noisome thing in their midst fled like an 
unreality, as the voice of the singer, 
thrilled with the power that comes so 
near to that of the choir divine, softened 
into a sweetness that seemed to wing its 
way into the borders of another world. 
A moment of stillness, and then, as she 
began again, her soul rose up within her 
to mingle with the deep, rich voice of 
the man who stood beside her, and who 
sang as one inspired: 

‘*Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 


Leave, Ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 
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All my trust on thee is stayed; 

All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of thy wing.’’ 


The night watch listened out among 
the dusty sage; the quieted cattle forgot 
their fright; and the great moon rose 
above the Ox-Heads, filling all the plain 
below with light. They knew that the 
danger was past, but the two stood yet 
a while, until the girl drew gently both 
her hands from Wingate’s unconscious 
grasp. 

* * * * * 

“She shore can sing a sight,” says 
Mart, the foreman of the Ring-Star 
Ranch, when he tells the story now. 
“ She’s a little thing, and she may have 
been out here for her health, but she had 
the boss roped and thrown before he 
could make a move, and he’s followed 
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her ever since. I reckon he didn’t make 
any mistake in marrying her, and neither 
did she. If there’s any more like her, 
they never come out this way. If some 
such a woman could get a grip on me 
she could save old Mart, just as she 
saved us all at the Ox-Head Rocks. I 
allow to hear her sing every time she 
gets within a two days’ ride, and when 
we took the first bunch of steers to Chi- 
cago, and she sung in the old church she 
belongs to, I got a front seat, because 
I was there when they opened the doors. 
I guess the story had been told ahead ;for 
some of the people had to stand, and 
when she stood up in the choir and sung 
the same old hymn that stopped the 
trouble at the Rocks, I never saw any 
one with a face like hers or heard such a 
voice as hers and I don’t expect I ever 
shall.” 


A SAVAGE. 


By S. D. BARNES.—Parrt II. 





HERE was sstill to 
build a shelter be- 
neath which the night 
could be comfortably 
spent, and this would 
have been an easy 
task under ordinary 
circumstances, since 
| the drifts along the 
river were full of re- 








<a NG fuse lumber which 
‘3 had floated down from 
‘TA the up-stream mills, 


but Dud refused to 
Z accept material of a 
= | sort that would not 
= have been available in 
Ne aboriginal times. 
“There is plenty of 
bark, and two of us 
here to gather it,” he 








said ; “a Winnebago can’t be expected to 
furnish guest-quarters unaided on such 
short notice; so you can hustle for your- 


self or help me build a shack big enough 
for two. We'll prop a couple. of poles 
against this big tree, wall in two sides to 
keep out the wind, and build a fire in 
front. If it happens to rain, we'll get 
wet; but I don’t look for a change of 
weather. Tomorrow I will have time to 
plan a brown-stone front with tiled roof 
and double tiers of bay windows.” 

The shelter was comfortable enough 
when finished. Smith dozed off to sleep 
while Neighbors was skinning the squir- 
rel, and when he awoke the night was 
far advanced. Dud was crouched beside 
the fire laboriously scraping away with a 
bit of flint on something long and white 
and shapely. “It’s a poor excuse for a 
bow,” he said, handing it to Ben for in- 
spection. “I had to take a small hick- 
ory—something that I could pry out of 
the soft mud of the river bank with a 
big pole, and split with my hands (com- 
mencing, of course, at the top). Then I 
burned off what I didn’t want and the 
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fire seasoned the ends and made the wood 
hard to work; but it is done, now, and I 
am going to hang it up in the smoke and 
try to get a little sleep. Guess I’ve 
earned it.” 

The boys were still slumbering peace- 
fully when Archie Woods approached 
the smoldering embers of their camp- 
fire. Woodcraft was Archie’s pet fad; 
he prided himself on his ability to read 
“sign” and here was a chance for him. 
The tail of a fox squirrel lay among the 
dead leaves; a skinned eel hung from a 
branch ; farther away, on a log, were the 
head and scales of a good-sized black 
bass. “ Fish hooks and a shotgun,” he 
muttered suspiciously. “ Wonder if Ben 
is helping him put up a game on us 
boys? Say! does he call that thing a 
bow? Hi! roll out of there, you lazy 
rascals! If Dud misses one of his regu- 
lar meals the whole thing is off—and it’ll 
be dinner time pretty soon.” 

“T’m not going home,” asserted Ben 
before his eyes were fairly open. “I 
never had so much fun in my life; and 
just whatever Dud says, I’ll do without 
a murmur, if he'll only let me stay. 
Please, Dud!” 

“Tt will make my work that much the 
harder, especially in getting close to 
game; but, with that protest understood, 
I agree, if Archie is willing. But you are 
not to talk together while we are away 
from camp, nor speak to me in the woods 
without implied permission. My main 
dependence is still-hunting, and we've 
just got to be still. Now, come along, 
and we'll look at the deadfalls before 
breakfast.” 

As the first of the traps was ap- 
proached Dud paused and waited for the 
other boys to join him. The three ex- 
changed glances and grinned. “ Isn’t it 
something fierce!” exclaimed Neigh- 
bors. “Do you know, I never once 
thought of this.” 

“Indians always eat skunks,” laughed 
Archie. “I should judge they have a 
peculiarly appetizing flavor. Don’t be- 
gin evincing the idle prejudices of civili- 
zation, Dud.” 
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“©! I'll eat it—as a last resort. Still, 
I am not going an inch nearer that trap 
until my breakfast is eaten and well set- 
tled. Let’s cut across the bend to the 
next one.” 

It was undisturbed, as was the third. 
The fourth deadfall was located in the 
mouth of a little ditch leading down from 
the pond where the ducks had been seen 
the evening before, in Dud’s estimation 
an ideal spot for catching coon or mink. 
A flock of geese flew out of the river 
bend at their approach, watched by the 
boys with longing eyes. ‘“‘ They would 
have been dead easy,” growled Dud. 
“ That’s the way with luck, boys; we’ve 
hunted this river vear after year and 
never killed a goose, and the first time 
we are caught without guns they get up 
almost within clubbing distance.” “ Don’t 
grumble,” remarked the philosophical 
Archie. “ Try to think what a savage 
would have done in this case—in the 
year 905.” 

Dud suddenly turned toward the boys, 
his face flushed and twitching. “ Shall I 
tell you what he would have done?” he 
asked. ‘‘ He would have said—remember 
now, you are pledged to do as I direct— 
he would have said: ‘Let the braves 
hide their faces in the earth and be pa- 
tient, and the big chief will bring them a 
fat gander for their breakfast.’ Down, 
warriors—I command you!” 

Smith, fearful of offending, dropped 
at the word, and Archie laughingly fol- 
lowed his example. They obeyed in- 
structions literally and their eyes were 
still hidden when some big and weighty 
object bumped down between them. 
“Darned if it ain’t a goose!” howled 
Smith, gleefully. “ How did he do it?— 
O! how did he do it?” “A most natu- 
ral query, that,” responded Neighbors, 
climbing out of the drain. ‘“‘ Wild geese 
may have been taken in deadfalls be- 
fore, but I never heard of such a case. 
This old fellow seemed to have a fond- 
ness for mussels already shelled, and I 
suppose that pole broke his neck before 
he had time to honk. Guess I'll barbecue 
his liver for breakfast.” 
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They were half-way back to the spring 
when a sudden thought occurred to 
Smith. They had forgotten to visit the 
“ duck hooks ” in the pond. Ben insisted 
upon returning and Neighbors laugh- 
ingly consented that he should go. 
“He'll have his trouble for nothing,” 
said Archie when the case was explained 
to him. ‘“ Two miracles never happen on 
the same morning before breakfast. 
Still, the faith of a duck in his swallow- 
ing ability is at times something sublime. 
Did you ever see two tame ducks fighting 
for the middle inch of 4 

A distant yell from Smith brought a 
frown to Dud’s face. “I ought to send 
him home for that,” he said; “he has 
broken his promise.” They had reached 
camp, and Archie was “hefting” and 
admiring their prize. ‘“ You can dress 
that fellow, if you like,” suggested the 
lucky “savage.” “I suppose it is per- 
missible, as I intend you shall eat some 
of him. Some way, I don’t like to tackle 
broiled eel for my breakfast.” ‘‘ How 
would mallard strike you?” queried 
Archie, peering past him into the woods. 
“Ben has got something and I.can see a 
greenish glint as the sunshine strikes it.” 
“Looks as though he had got something 
else,” responded Dud. “ Maybe it will 
hoid him in camp a while.” 

Smith was very wet, but still very 
happy. “ Your eelskin don’t stand the 
strain,” he cried, shaking himself like a 
wet Newfoundland dog. “:You’d caught 
two, but one broke away before I got 
there. This fellow was dead enough, and 
I might have taken more time getting to 
him. I wish I had.” 

“Why, you’re damp!” exclaimed 
Archie Woods, as though surprised. 

“Tm drowned. Pile on more wood, 
you fellows; I’m going to strip and get 
warm.” 

“ Not at this fire,” objected Neighbors ; 
“this is the kitchen. Select some one of 
the numerous apartments nearer the 
woodpile. Archie can start you a smoke 
over by that big log. Keep your under- 
clothes on—they will dry before the fire 
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in a few minutes, and help protect you 
from this cold wind.” 

With the plump mallard dripping its 
juices upon the flaring coals, Neighbors 
sat contentedly down to finish his bow 
and string it with twisted eelskin. So 
far fortune had bountifully favored his 
enterprise, but it was contrary to his 
nature to be demonstrative. Counting 
everything now available in the way of 
food, he had already sufficient to live on 
to the end of the appointed term. A big 
goose, in itself, should feed a hungry 
man an entire day, the mallard would 
serve for breakfast and dinner; and be- 
sides, there was the eel—and the skunk. 
He was sensible enough to expect small 
returns for the labor expended on the 
bow, and to be further spent in making 
arrows. Still, it seemed unreasonable to 
imagine a savage without a bow. Men- 
tally he decided to stick closely to his 
trapping and fishing and waste little time 
looking for game. There was no longer 
occasion for special effort, unless— 

He suddenly laid aside bow and flint, 
reached for the half-done mallard and 
tore one of the legs from the body. He 
ate ravenously, as though suffering the 
pangs of starvation or racing with time; 
then, with his mouth still crammed with 
juicy flesh, crammed the remainder of 
the fowl into the forks of a tree, turned 
abruptly from the fire and raced up the 
river. The boys followed at his heels. 
There was nothing else for them to do. 

When they overtook him, Dud had 
pulled a big stripéd skunk from the dead- 
fall and seemed actually gloating over 
its size. ‘“ Bet he’s going to eat it, after 
all,” whispered Ben in defiance of all re- 
strictions upon conversation. ‘“O Lord! 
look at him!” Dud was down upon his 
knees, sawing savagely across the parti- 
colored throat with a piece of flint; he 
looked up with a deprecating smile. 
“You fellows don’t have to stand this 
unless you like. Run back to the fire 
and wait for me.’ Perhaps they were 


not to be blamed for taking him at his 
word, for some of the tasks a trapper 
sets himself are not overly pleasant. 
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It was a job to skin that skunk, though 
the main difficulty lay in ripping the hide 
down the medial line and along the legs. 
After that it was merely a matter of 
judiciously appiied strength. Much of 
the fat, and not a few streaks and patches 
of lean, clung to the pelt when it was 
freed from the carcass, but Dud did not 
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the semblance of a properly cared-for 
skunk skin came to it. Back to the fire, 
now. The boys had replenished it boun- 
tifully, for Smith’s sally up the river in 
his wet undergarments had filled him 
with the “shivers.” Neighbors’ brain 
was busy with a problem: How, in de- 
fault of a knife, to remove the fur from 








“Right here we'll get grub enough to keep a dozen Chippewas feeding for a week."’ 
Drawn byIFRANK L. STICK. 





mind this. He washed the skin thor- 
oughly; then rubbed the inner side with 
sand until it appeared dry—the later 
process removing the superfluous tissue 
in lumps and rolls. Then he drew it 
back and forth across the sharp edge of 
a lightning-cleft tree trunk, and more of 


that skunk skin easiest and quickest. The 
sight of the fire, surrounded with a ring 
of half-burned branches, their ends live 
coals, gave him an idea. It would be 
merely a matter of deft touch and of 
keeping the firebrand in constant motion 
so that the skin would not be scorched. 
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The odor of burning hair was a bit dis- 
agreeable, but the wind soon swept it 
away when the task was finished. 

The hide was next whip-sawed around 
a rough-barked limb until most of the 
contained moisture was expelled, and, 
within an hour from a time it was taken 
from its original possessor, was in shape 
for cutting into thongs. Dud’s fingers 
were cramped and sore from gripping 
the bits of flint before this last task was 
finished, but he felt satisfied with the re- 
sult of his labor when he inspected the 
30-odd feet of strong rawhide, stretched 
and dried, rounded by rolling, and soft- 
ened by rubbing with oil from the wild 
goose. He was now prepared for setting 
at least six rabbit snares, and, by utiliz- 
ing the squirrel skin, he could more than 
double the present number of deadfalls. 

The remainder of the time until mid- 
day was devoted to arrow making, a 
clump of white dogwood furnishing 
straight sprouts, which were seasoned 
and pointed by burning and scraping. 
Meanwhile Ben and Archie had partially 
plucked the goose, which, however, was 
not to be cooked until the following day. 
At Ben’s suggestion, the wing and tail 
feathers had been woven into head- 
dresses with strands of basswood bark, 
and these were carefully stowed away, 
to be donned next morning before the 
coming of Lon Dillon, who was ap- 
pointed to watch the third day’s pro- 
ceeding. Much of the afternoon was 
spent in setting snares and deadfalls, the 
first being the most tedious and difficult, 
since Dud had nothing suitable in the 
way of bait for rabbits and consequently 
had to locate his snares in likely looking 
trails through the briar thickets. A half- 
hour’s fishing about the middle of the 
afternoon—the warmest and brightest 
part of the day—yielded three small bull- 
heads—hardly a satisfying supper for a 
hearty, hungry boy, but, considering that 
the boy was of his own free will hold- 
ing an 8-lb. wild goose in reserve, the 
two members of the committee agreed 
that the conditions of the trial were be- 
ing satisfactorily lived up to. 
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The little pond was visited just before 
sundown. No ducks could be seen, and, 
in view of the increasing north wind and 
growing chill in the air, it was agreed 
that there was small likelihood of wild- 
fowl stirring very much. As the boys 
were standing by the margin, a sudden 
swirl in the water near the pond’s centre 
caught Dud’s eye; a moment later the 
wake of a big fish swept along parallel 
with the shore, arousing Ben’s attention. 
“ Thought that water was too shallow for 
fish,” he said. ‘‘ Look at the buckbrush 
clear out in the middle—I'll bet it isn’t 
three feet deep anywhere.” 

An owl flapped lazily athwart the 
darkening sky and was struck fairly in 
the breast with an arrow, which failed 
to penetrate. “ You can expect no better 
of a green bow and headless arrows,” 
remarked Archie consolingly. “ That’s 
the trouble with an off-hand experiment 
like this—no time for preparations. The 
Indians of the year 905 at least had suit- 
able arms and equipments and were ac- 
customed to their use. I’m going to 
make myself a good bow and some steel- 
pointed arrows as soon as this business 
is well over.” 

“So am I,” responded Ben. “ We'll 
organize an archery branch of the 
Twenty-Two Club and have a regular 
Indian encampment down here Christ- 
mas week. There'll be snow, then, and 
lots of rabbits to shoot.” 

Neighbors had sauntered off down the 
drain leading to the river, and the boys 
found him carefully studying the ground 
with its tracery of coon and mink tracks. 
A little trickle of water here kept the 
earth soft, and at one point had gathered 
in a pool, dammed by a miniature ridge. 
Dud swept this away with his foot and 
watched the little torrent tumble along 
the steep descent. Near at hand a big ash 
had succumbed to some recent storm and 
the brash trunk had shattered in falling, 
one thin slab striking end on in the mud 
and there remaining. It was possibly 3 
inches thick and 7 or 8 wide, and in 
length something like 7 feet. Neighbors 


carried it with him to camp, but volun- 
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teered no hint of its prospective use. 

The bark sheiter was enlarged suf- 
ficiently to accommodate another tenant 
and the boys cuddled down to sleep at 
an early hour. “If you fellows miss me 
when you wake,” remarked Dud, “I will 
be over at the pond. I want to think up 
some way to get a few of those fish for 
breakfast.” 

“Deep wading,” suggested Ben. 

“I provided for that by wearing my 
rubber knee boots,” responded the “ sav- 
age.” “ Yesterday morning I was wish- 
ing for lighter footwear, but I guess the 
boots will come in handy.” 

About midnight Smith awoke chilled 
to the bone. The fire had dwindled to a 
bed of coals and the north wind was 
sweeping the forest with shivering sighs. 
Archie Woods, curled into a ball like a 
hibernating flying-squirrel, was mingling 
groans and snores in a determined effort 
at endurance, but Neighbors had van- 
ished. Calling his name only resulted in 
arousing Archie, who assisted in building 
a roaring blaze. 

“ Dud’s at the pond, and we've got to 
join him,” announced Smith. “I don’t 
know about finding the place in this 
darkness—it’s awful thickety up that 
way.” j 

“We can follow the river till we hit 
the goose-trap,” replied Archie, “and 
then the drain will guide us. Don’t 
bother with a torch—it will only make 
the night blacker.” 

It was difficult traveling under the 
dim starlight, and a roundabout way that 
they had chosen. Finally they were on 
the brink of the little hollow leading back 
into the woods, and here they first be- 
came aware of a faint illumination in the 
vicinity of the pond several hundred 
yards to their left. 

‘“‘ He’s fire-hunting for fish,” hazarded 
Woods—“ of all the crazy notions! Look 
out when you slide down this bank— 
there’s lots of vines and briars. Why, 
Great Snakes! I’m knee-deep in water— 
and it’s running like a mill-race! ” 

It was an undeniable fact. The little 
drain, practically dry a few hours before, 
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was now a muddy, tumultous stream— 
the wonder was that they had not sooner 
noted its gurgling murmur. The boys 
grasped hands in amazement. 

“That beastly | Winnebago!—he’s 
draining the pond!” shouted Smith with 
sudden understanding. “Come _ on, 
Archie! this is the greatest lark of all.” 

The steep banks denied practicable go- 
ing ; so they kept to the bottom and were 
splashed to their necks by the time the 
vague light developed into the steady 
glare of a fire and revealed Dud Neigh- 
bors sturdily toiling with a wooden spade 
fashioned from the ash slab found near 
this spot the night before. His position 
was several yards beyond what had pre- 
viously been the pond’s edge, and on 
either side of the ditch already dug the 
wet earth sparkled with the silvery sides 
of flapping fish, caught as they were fol- 
lowing the escaping waters. Pickerel 
and bass and sun-perch—dozens of them, 
of all sizes. 

“T’ve got to have some of this,” cried 
Ben, slipping and sliding through the 
mud to a point some yards ahead of 
Neighbors. “ How can you see ’em in 
this water?” 

“*T object,” replied Dud. “ Under the 
rulings the task of securing the game 
and fish is strictly mine—you have no 
right to interfere or volunteer assistance. 
Every fish in this pond will be mine be- 
fore morning and I am just selfish 
enough to want the glory of catching 
them.” 

“ Objection overruled by the court,” 
spluttered Archie Woods, falling bodily 
on a big catfish that came wiggling slug- 
gishly down the stream. “As repre- 
sentatives of the club we acknowledge 
that you have won in a walk. Right 
here there’s grub enough to keep a dozen 
Chippewas feeding for a week—more 
already in sight than one man could 
manage. You've just got to let the 
Kiowas and Choctaws in on this deal, 
or they'll dig up the tomahawk and scalp 
everything in sight. Say, did you ever 
see water quite so cold?” 

“T’m dry as a chip—hands excepted,” 
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grinned Neighbors. “ Young braves 
shouldn’t get such bad cases of ‘ rat- 
tles’ on their first warpath. Look 
at that big fin showing above the water 
yonder ; bet you a dollar it is a buffalo— 
a 10-pounder at the least. Hold on, 
there, Ben !—you can help catch ’em, but 
the work of letting out this water is all 
mine. It is easier than I expected to 
find it, for there’s lot of fall, and as 
fast as I loosen the dirt it washes on 
down.” 

Given an acre of surface and 2 feet of 
depth, some time is required to drain a 
pond. It is calculated by those who 
make a business of such statistics that 
an inch of rainfall means 14,500,000 gal- 
lons to the acre, so you have only to mul- 
tiply this by 24 to understand why day- 
light found still considerable water in the 
center of that forest pool. Its area had 
been decreased at least two-thirds and it 
was now wadeable with knee-boots, as 
Dud proceeded to demonstrate; but the 
best and biggest of the fish could still 
defy the efforts of their would-be cap- 
tors. 

“ We'll stake the channel to hold them 
in, and take what we’ve caught to camp,” 
announced Dud. “I judge there’s as 
many as we want to carry, and there’s 
some pretty good ones in the lot. Hustle 
around boys; Lon Dillon is due to ar- 
rive in an hour or so, and I want to run 
my traps and snares before he gets 
here.” 

It was just then that Smith conceived 
a brilliant idea, which was to make an 
excuse for staying in camp while Dud 
and Archie went the rounds, and devote 
his time to displaying the fish to the best 
advantage. His views of effective group- 
ing were original and could hardly have 
been improved upon. Little fish were 
swung from every available twig; the 
bigger ones strung on grapevines be- 
tween the trees nearest the shanty, while 
the three biggest of all hung from a pole 
tripod in front of the fire, with the half- 
plucked wild goose perched in lifelike 
posture just above. Such was the spec- 
tacle awaiting his companions when, at 
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sunrise, they returned fairly well laden 
with game. Trapping had long been an 
unknown craft in that region, and in con- 
sequence the wild creatures were notably 
lacking in wariness. Two coons, a pos- 
sum and a mink had been gathered from 
the deadfalls; three rabbits from the 
snares. Archie and Ben added this 
harvest to the grand display. “We're 
ready for Lon now,” announced the for- 
mer. “ Say! it will be worth a dollar just 
to see him stare.” 

Strangely enough, neither of the three 
boys had given a thought to the wonder 
and conjecture caused by Ben Smith’s 
failure to return to town the previous 
morning. The members of the Twenty- 
Two Club had faithfully kept their own 
counsel, despite the widely heralded ap- 
prehension of the Smith family, by whom 
Ben’s disappearance was regarded with 
great concern. Dud’s father was in the 
secret, and had at last announced that 
the two boys were on a camp hunt some- 
where down the river, and that Archie 
Woods had probabiy joined them. This 
information satisfied all but the club 
members. A “call meeting ” was hastily 
summoned, convening in the Neighbors 
& Dillon warehouse, at which all sorts 
of theories were advanced and various 
sombre apprehensions voiced. By com- 
mon agreement the only thing possible 
was to organize a relief expedition to go 
in quest of the missing ones, and every 
member responded promptly to the call 
for volunteers. So it was resolved that 
the club should meet next morning at 
daybreak and “hit the trail” in a body. 
School-teachers might fret and employers 
fume, but the mystery surrounding the 
fate of their comrades should be solved. 

The Twenty-Two Club meant busi- 
ness. Every man was armed, and sol- 
emnly pledged to obey the commands of 
“Chief Dillon.” Grim and silent as 
spectres they threaded the forest path- 
ways in Indian file, each man striving to 
step in his leader’s footprints. Buck 


Knob was passed; the hickory grove hid 
them for a moment before yielding the 
voiceless procession to the alder and 
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blackberry thickets beyond; they wound 
around the fallen trunks of ash and 


cottonwood; they walked the slip- 
pery foot-log across Turtle Slough, 
and behold! yonder was the open- 


ing that betokened the river near at 
hand, and just beyond yon ironwood 
tangle lay Scalplock Spring. The chief 
halted, waved his hand, and every war- 
rior stood as rigidly as though carved 
from stone. Some one was speaking— 
the voice elevated and strained—but 
whether with pain or elation it was im- 
possible to-judge: “I wish all the boys 
were here—I wish they were here, right 
now.” 

Discipline alone prevented the club 
from a disorderly charge toward the 
sound. Diilon’s hand swept around with 
that peculiar undulating wave that com- 
manded stealth—the noiseless glide of a 
serpent. “ That was Ben Smith,” he 
whispered to his followers as they crept 
up beside him. ‘“ Something’s up, and 
we want to find out what, before we go 
farther. Await my coming.” 

The three boys in camp were preparing 
a common feast. Rabbit haunches and 
hand-wide perch were broiling over the 
coals, and between Ben and Archie was 
a stack of pie, cake and sandwiches. Dud 
Neighbors had steadily refused to par- 
take of this forbidden food, but was 
cracking hickory-nuts to accompany his 
forest-supplied meats. The breaking of 
a twig caught his ear and he lifted his 
eyes to find the camp surrounded. 

“You three gentlemen will consider 
yourselves prisoners,’ announced Chief 
Dillon, vainly striving to hide his amaze- 
ment at the profusion of game and fish 
displayed. 

“On what charge?” 

“Disregard of orders and treason to 
our common cause,” was the theatrical 
response. ‘‘ We have the evidence of 
your guilt on every hand. You have 
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bought this game and fish, or you have 
smuggled traps and nets into camp. It’s 
a conspiracy—that’s what it is. Archie 
Woods, you are commanded to confess.” 

Archie responded nobly to the occa- 
sion. Talking always had been his “ long 
suit.” “TI’ll teli you in three words,” 
he commenced; whereat Ben Smith pro- 
duced his watch and proceeded to time 
him. “ Just 12 minutes and 20 seconds,” 
he stated at the end of the narrative; 
“not so bad for one of the others, but 
I’m disappointed in Archie. He must be 
getting deficient in wind.” 

Then Dud Neighbors arose to a point 
of order. Said he: “ Upon undertaking 
this job I stipulated for fair play. Only 
one member of the committee was to ac- 
company me at a time; yet Ben refused 
to go in yesterday, and Archie had just 
sworn that he would stay today or perish 
in his tracks. My guard was to be re- 
spectful of my wishes, but I have been 
overruled at every point. To conclude, 
there was to be no hunting done in this 
territory during the three days, and now 
I see every member of the club before 
me, each man with his rifle and a pocket- 
ful of cartridges. I protest against this 
unparalleled injustice and demand the 
privilege of continuing one day longer 
as I have commenced—a savage, undis- 
turbed by civilized companionship and 
surroundings.” 

“Not only a savage, but the sachem 
and sagamore of all,” interposed Archie 
Woods, slipping behind Dud and decking 
him with one of the wild goose head- 
dress. ‘Get into your feathers, Ben; 
you and I are the chief’s bodyguard, and 
we'll tomahawk the first brave who re- 
fuses to dump his gun in this shack and 
get right down to primitive manners and 
methods. There’s a whole pondful of 
fish up here, waiting to be grabbled out 
with our bare hands—and we want ’em 
for that supper at Larue’s.” 








AMONG THE PEARL HUNTERS. 


By ALVIN S. IRBY. 


PEAK of the East 
S and Middle East 

and we at once as- 
sociate all that there is 
of culture in society, all 
that there is of inven- 
tive talent, and all that 
there is of perfection 
in development. But the 
word “ West” alone 
is a synonym for un- 
development. We turn 
our faces, as it were, 
toward the setting sun 
to unearth the hidden 
treasures of raw ma- 
terials long since ex- 
tinct in the East. 
When the historic shores of the Wabash 
first echoed the harsh whistle of the lo- 
comotive, the streams of Arkansas whis- 
pered to one another as they flowed on 
to join the Father of Waters, and there 
were none to overhear the secret of their 
wealth. 

The squatter and the trapper, the 
scouts of civilization, lingered long on 
the banks of Black and White Rivers, 
and these streams took them in as co- 
partners. As they lay in dreamless sleep, 
sheltered by Nature’s own canopy, the 
moon caught the honesty in their faces 
only to whisper the secret to the waters 
below. The rivers became the god- 
fathers of their children, rolling them in 
their arms and laughing at their inno- 
cent prattle. The waters would throw 
up huge beds of sand and gravel upon 
which the children built play-houses cov- 
ered over with shining shells. On a 
bar of white sand was their marble 
ground and the marbles were the round- 
est pebbles found. The taws were 
guarded with much jealousy because they 
outshone all others in their brilliant lus- 
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ter. Only the grandchildren of these 
pioneers have found out the real worth 
of those white agates their fathers once 
plaved at “ bull-pen”’ with. 

We know that these pioneers of the 
simple life left no sealed records of their 
deeds to which we can refer, but we love 
them best of all as they are handed down 
to us through the archives of tradition. 
Shrouded in romance and teeming with 
adventure, their legends are transmitted 
to us in beautiful word pictures as though 
it were the revelation of some magician’s 
dream. After all, under this uncertain 
film of conjecture we discover an undis- 
putable verity in the shape of our fresh 
water pearls, priceless heirlooms that 
were handed down from parent to child 
as the unwritten history of yesterday, to 
become at the inception of the present 
century the printed chronicles of today. 

When the poet wrote “All is Fair To- 
night Along the Wabash,” hundreds of 
people were seeking their fortunes on 
the gravel bottoms of Black and White 
Rivers. Some of these same persons, in 
the last few months, have gone East, 
perchance to find a bonanza of white 
agates in the sandy depths of the Wa- 
bash. These ardent pearlers would 
change Horace Greeley’s expression to 
“Go East, young man, and fish up your 
fortune.” Pearl fishing is like the Klon- 
dike craze: we hear of the fellows that 
find the big shiners but nothing is said 
about the scores of unfortunates that 
have nothing to show for their work 
and money but a pair of tongs and a flat 
boat. In a sense I happen to be one of 
those unfortunates. Prof. S. D. Turner 
of Richmond, Va., a former preceptor 
of mine, read about some of the big finds 
that were made on Black River in the 
spring of 1900. Knowing that I lived 


on this stream he wrote me that he was 





























thinking of spending his vacation pearl- 
ing. I advised him at once to come 
along and I would be more than glad to 
join him on such an expedition, as the 
pearling fever had struck me. I imme- 
diately began to make preparations. A 
flat boat, 5x22 feet, was purchased. It 
was a very durable boat and had a stern 
wheel that propelled it, provided enough 
elbow grease was applied. <A_ small 
bateau. was fastened on the starboard 
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in so doing broke our bateau loose from 


the stern wheeler. We procured an- 
other pair with some delay and were for- 
tunate enough to find our small boat 
grounded on a bar two miles below 
town. Upon the eve of our sailing we 
picked up a rather elderiy gentleman 
who claimed to have spent many years 
on the plains, where he had become well 
versed in the art of cooking, as well as 
that of eluding the Indians. Like two 




















“TONGING” FOR MUSSELS ON THE JULIA DEAN BAR. 





side. ‘Twenty-seven dollars provided us 
with three pair of tongs, which were 
made by their inventor, M. Quinn, a lo- 
cal blacksmith. Besides my much used 
camping outfit, comfortable cots com- 
pleted the equipment. 

Elton, my life-long companion, and 
George Gibson, a school-mate of mine, 
increased the number of our party to 
four. The night before the departure 
some river thief stole a pair of tongs and 


others I have seen, he boasted of being 
the sole survivor of Custer’s “ last 
stand.” Qn our first day’s cruise we 
passed over a dozen bars and upon each 
there were {rom 50 to 100 pearlers grab- 
bing for shells, but the great majority 
of mussels found were “ nigger-heads,” 
“ bull-heads,” “ wash-boards,” and “ but- 
terflies.” To the unacquainted high- 
lander it should be explained that all the 
valuable pearls are found in one kind of 
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a mussel shell, which is kidney shaped 
and known as the “ mucket.” All other 
shells receive their nick-names from 
their peculiar shapes. The pearlers were 
people from almost every walk of life. 
The planter and manufacturer pearled 
in self-defense, as it became impossible 
to carry on an industry or plant a crop 
when the laborer thought on the morrow 
he was due to cut open a shell and see a 
thousand dollars drop into his lap. The 
vision of wealth induced whole families 
to leave their farms, only to return and 
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Thanet. Our Indian scout was given 
his first opportunity to prove his repu- 
tation as a cook. His first move was to 
place the coffee-pot on a big blaze, melt- 
ing off the spout and handle. In the 
same manner he let the grease in the 
pan burn up, giving the meat a charcoal- 
like flavor. His corn-cakes looked all 
right, but were too highly seasoned with 
baking powder. Before our evening 
meal was over, river water was substi- 
tuted for burnt coffee, potted ham for 
charcoal bacon, and Uneeda biscuit for 

















WHERE PEARLS LIE CLOSE TO THE SURFACE. 





gaze upon a rank growth of weeds or 
burrs. The happy-don’t-care disposi- 
tion of the lucky negro with his grave- 
yard rabbit-foot, or some other talisman, 
attributed to him the distinction of mak- 
ing the most valuable finds. But this 
may be easily accounted for when we 
stop to consider that at least half the 
pearlers were of the Sons of Ham. 

We camped for the night a short dis- 
tance above Clover Bend, just in sight 
of the beautiful winter home of Octave 


baking-powder corn-cakes. The next 
day our friend of the plains was provided 
with the necessary transportation and 
reluctantly walked up the gang plank 
of the steamer F. W. Tucker, leaving 
behind four fortunate survivors. 

We pearled for a few days on the 
Julia Dean bar, but with no degree of 
success. However, our appetites had 
increased greatly, which was no doubt 
due to Elton’s good cooking. We adopted 
tactics that kept us supplied with fresh 














meat. Elton and the Professor occupied 
one boat and kept out a line at the stern 
well baited with mussels. George and 
I would pearl till late dinner time, then 
spend the rest of the afternoon shoot- 
ing young squirrels. We put into prac- 
tice the aphorism that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” After 
working one bar several days, we folded 
our tent and waved a farewell to our 
short acquaintances. The waves were 
made to roll behind our craft all day 
long and at dusk we halted at the Betty 
Cravens bar near Elgin. There was 
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to Nature and cause him to feel 
fully repaid for the venture. A substi- 
tute for coffee was found in the shape 
of a cold vein of water that ran from 
under a projecting boulder. The first 
nights of August were sultry and op- 
pressive. They became so much so that 
we moved our cots from the tent to the 
edge of the bluff. The dew that fell on 
the sheets usually awoke us about 4 
a. m., feeling cold and clammy. George 
had a chronic habit of sleeping in a 
gown—one was all he possessed—but 
he had the sure cure worked on him. 

















SHELLS IN TRANSIT TO THE BUTTON FACTORY. 





evidence of many pearlers here from the 
great number of camp fires on either 
bank. George and I visited several of 
the tents to learn that they had met with 
but little success. Next morning we 
tarried just long enough to prepare 
breakfast. Six hours of hard pulling 
brought us in sight of the bluffs of Paro- 
quet. No where on Black River could 


we have selected a more ideal spot on 
which to camp than upon this high van- 
of view 
closer 


tage 
alone 


ground. The 
seemed _ to 


point 


draw ~ one 





One morning we failed to put our cover 
in the tent, and, while we were out pick- 
ing up firewood, a cow, with a diversified 
taste, paid her respects to the camp and 
incidentally chewed up the most impor- 
tant part of George’s gown. 

The visit of the long-horn proved a 
blessing in that the only ill omen of our 
camp had been eradicated, and our ef- 
forts were immediately rewarded with 
a certain degree of success. The finds 
consisted of three pearls, a 25 grain but- 
ton. a 30 grain baroque. and a 20 grain 
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pear-shaped pearl. All contained flaws 
to a greater or less extent and were 
really worth about $75; but Elton exe- 
cuted a coup d’etat while at Newark lay- 
ing in a supply of grub. He was ex- 
hibiting the pearls to some buyers on 
the street corner when he spied a wealthy 
widow coming towards the group. 
Knowing the widow and having learned 
she had purchased a few pearls, his fer- 
tile imagination worked out a plan. In 
his rough-looking garb and by pulling 
his broad brim hat over his unshaven 
face the disguise was assured. By ex- 
hibiting the pearls in an unassuming 
manner they attracted the attention of 
the passing widow who called him off 
to one side. Elton held them at $300, 
but the woman thought that too much. 
After some delay he agreed to part with 
them for $150. For fear he would sell 
them before she returned with a check, 
$10 was given Elton to cinch the trade. 

When the pearlers began to encroach 
in great numbers upon us, we made our 
exodus, and after a few hours’ fast rid- 
ing, floated upon the surface of White 
River. Progress now meant real work, 
as there was no perceptible current. 
Standing at the confluence of these two 
streams it is more than I can understand 
why the name of Black River should 
have been merged into White when one 
can look up the latter as far as a steam- 
boat can run, while’ Black is navigable 
over 200 miles.* After 30 miles’ slow 
going we located our last camp on a 
small island opposite Grand Glaize. 
Here was encamped my old friend Clop- 
ton, a pearl buver and real estate man, 
one of the jolliest pieces of humanity I 
ever came in contact with. He was 
well equipped with a gasoline boat and a 
dredge of his own invention. The bar at 
this place was a solid bed of mussel” 
shells, which could be picked up merely 
by wading for them. While most of the 
shells were of the right variety, yet they 
moved about too much on the surface of 
the bed, allowing any chance pearl to 
lose out. It looks reasonable, from the 
thousands of shells we opened, that some 
pearls would have been found. It was 

*Above the shoals in White River, to which 
the writer here refers, the stream is navigable, 


and is regularly navigated, for hundreds of 
miles. 


thought, and is now generally believed, 
that the valuable pearls are secured from 
those mussels which bury themselves 
deep in the gravel and are had only by 
hard digging. After all, even in this 
industry effort is a prerequisite to suc- 
cess, and no one need expect something 
for nothing. 

Every evening, while lounging in the 
light of the camp fire’s glow, there came 
from the western shore, wafted by the 
breezes upon the surface of the water, 


the clear, sweet notes of a feminine voice. ° 


We all agreed that this only daughter of 
the only country merchant had very win- 
ning ways, but George did not seem to 
be very enthusiastic, and I decided to 
keep one eye open for fear he might 
have some card up his sleeve. Our 
friend Clopton easily persuaded us to 
go over to the store with him, saying 
that he would introduce us. George 
was unfortunate in having a loose patch 
on his trousers, but was thoughtful 
enough to take an unassuming seat on 
a cracker box. Clopton sized up the sit- 
uation admirably when he called for a 
pound of crackers; but George eased 
off of the box and backed up to the 
counter without causing much suspicion. 
I was afraid my time was next, and was 
the first to reach the door. George fol- 
lowed suit wrong-about-face, bowing his 
way out in a very Frenchman-like man- 
ner. We fixed things up a little better 
next time and left Clopton behind. With 
all of George’s shortcomings, I soon 
found out that I looked like the missing 
link, with a four-weeks’ growth of black- 
jacks on my face. I later found out 
Clopton had easily convinced the girl 
that I was a married man with a flour- 
ishing family. 

Since our pearl-seeking voyage it has 
been impressed upon me how vain are 
one’s ordinations and desires, and how 
like chaff they are scattered here and 
there by that unknown and unknowable 
power we call Destiny. Probably there 
would be more contentment among the 
pearlers if all could believe that the mys- 
terious Power which watches over them 
from sun to sun conceived of some pearl 
of fortune ages before its existence, and 
at the same time allotted it to one or the 
other long previous to his arrival on this 
mundane sphere. 
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DOWN THE DELAWARE IN A CANOE. 


By FREDERICK M. SMITH. 


W E put the Kittatinny into the 
river at Narrowsburg, a little 
town on a bluff where the rocky 

walls of the Delaware seem to come to- 
gether on purpose to make a picture. In 
an excess of precaution | paid a dollar 
to a lad, who called himself a guide, to 
tell me something about the waters we 
were to journey through. I got 5 cts. 
worth of information about the river and 
95 cts. worth of knowledge about guides, 
which was dear at the price. The truth 
is that guides are more or less a delu- 
sion. If you can get hold of an old 
riverman his talk is valuable, but the 
local idlers who pick a precarious living 
from fishermen have little to impart. 
They take it as a piece of rank imperti- 
nence that any one should venture on 
the river without them, and so make 
it their business to magnify its difficul- 
ties. Our lad sniffed at the canoe, talked 
vaguely of riffs, prophesied failure and 
wound up with a list of persons who had 
been drowned in the various places we 
were to pass through. But in spite of 
his cold water we got off at 8 o'clock of 


a cool, cloudy morning. The rain hung 
all about us and suggested a wetting 
from above, if we escaped it from be- 
low. The Writer was a flat amateur and 
the Artist was only a couple of degrees 
removed, which indeed is the only excuse 
for detailing our canoe trip down the 
Delaware. What fools have done fools 
may do and thereby get much profit and 
wisdom. 

There is a broad, round eddy just be- 
low the town, from which you have a 
fine glimpse of the little bundle of houses 
on the bluff and the bridge across the 
rocky narrows. And then the riffs begin 
—a swift moving current, the brown tips 
of rocks peeping from the water which 
slides over and around them. It was a 
very mild riff, that first, but of course we 
hit a rock, ran flat on to it and hung 
there swaying in the current till the Art- 
ist worked her off. As for the Writer, 
he was disgusted. It seemed that to hit 
anything was to fail outright. Before 
the week was over he learned that a 
bump is a mere incident in a voyage, part 
of the day’s work, and that the only real 
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failure for a canoeist is to drown or 
smash his boat irreparably or lose all his 
luggage. As long as he is able to go on 
he can keep his self-respect. 

We began to strike real riffs presently. 
There would be a short paddle in quiet 
water and then suddenly ahead we could 
see the banks dip off in the distance, the 
ear caught the smothered roar of tumb- 
ling water and the eve took in the white 
feathers of a riff—a long stretch of 
water where the river slid swiftly among 
boulders or dashed suddenly down a 
steep place and frothed and screamed 
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trary to appearances, one does not have 
to hurry through a rapid. It is aston- 
ishing how siowly one can go, even in 
fast water, when one learns the trick of 
proceeding with care. It is possible to 
pick one’s way down a riff just as down 
a hill. Only the rank amateur believes 
that it is necessary to withhold his hand 
and commit himself to the vagaries of 
the current. The rule for the canoeist is 
“wisely and slow,” just as it is the rule 
for most other undertakings in this life. 

About 5 miles below Narrowsburg we 
came upon a party of canoeists just 














OUR FELLOW TRAVELLERS, 





among the jagged rocks. It is a confes- 
sion of inexperience to say that the first 
day the Writer, sitting in the bow and 
attempting to pick the course, invariably 
chose the shallow places because of his 
ignorance of the signs. By consequence 
we ran straight at rocks instead of 
around them and bumped more than 
often. But by luck rather than good 
management we came through unbroken. 
For a while we got out and “ looked them 
over.” But later we sailed into rough 
water with more confidence, picking the 
way as we went. The truth is that, con- 


breaking camp—4 men in two canoes 
from Metuchen, N. J.—and finding them 
marked for us a piece of luck; for they 
gave us the welcome of the river and for 
the better part of 3 days we voyaged in 
their company. As they were expe- 
rienced and knew the water well, their 
example as we trailed in their wake was 
more valuable to us than a book of pre- 
cept. 

It is an inspiring river, the Upper 
Delaware; it winds narrowly among the 
mountains; the high river bluffs, wooded 
with pine and hemlock and a sprinkling 
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of deciduous trees, more than often jut 
into cliffs where brown scarred rock and 
green foliage mingle and frown on the 
hurrying water. The Erie Railroad fol- 
lows the river, now running near its 
edge, now hanging high up on a cliff 
side. The stream is devious in its wind- 
ings—making ever-changing vistas of 


‘mountain and cliff. There alternated, all 


day, short, sharp riffs and stretches of 
peaceful water. We passed now and 
then, in the eddies, brown old fishermen, 
angling silently from their flat-bottomed - 
tiver boats, nodding in response to a 
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to us as a present help. Our landlord 
here was an old man-o’-war’s man who 
had sailed with Farragut and whose voice 
was hoarse with sea fog, so that when 
he talked it was as though he shouted in 
a whisper. We got off again at 7 Mon- 
day morning—a day still threatening rain 
but fortunately like the first not bringing 
it. There is a ruined dam at Lacawaxen, 
where some canoeists carry; but, proud 
of our first successes, we shot it, and 
without mishap. The river was the same 
as before—rapids and quiet reaches. Five 
miles below Lacawaxen is Shohola and 























THE LOGGERS’ HOTEL AT POND EDDY. 





call, but after that taciturn, skeptical, 
viewing us coldly as invaders. We had 
lunched at the post-office at Tusten, 
served by a charming young woman, and 
by the middle of the afternoon paddled 
round a point to Lacawaxen, where we 
were to spend the night. Our friends, 
who were camping, went on down the 
river. 

It was showery the next day, which 
was Sunday, and we laid up. I will not 
deny that we were glad of it; we ached 
a little in tender places and a bottle of oil 
extensively advertised on billboards came 





here begins a 2-mile riff—sharp, swift 
going and much white water. And 
along here too is some of the finest scen- 
ery on the river—scenery to which one 
may apply, with good care of his words, 
the adjective grand. Cliff, mountain, 
forest and river are here too impressive 
to be quite taken in by a hurrying ca- 
noeist. The Upper Delaware indeed 
leaves little opportunity for extended ob- 
servation of the landscape. It is not a 
boy’s river, nor is it a place for anybody 
with heart disease. Mind and body are 
at constant tension in avoiding disaster. 
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We bumped occasionally in the long 
rapid, but got through safely, although 
I remember once in Big Cedar Riff, 
when the Kitiatinny hit a rock so hard 
that the canoe bulged up in the middle, 
as though it were going to turn inside 
out, and hung balanced on the centre till 
we got out on the rock and worked her 
off. 

At Pond Eddy the sun came out and 
we stopped for dinner at a little hotel 
which hung over the river just below the 
bridge—a clean little hostelry with some- 
thing of the suggestion of an English inn 


denly woke up in the midst of a heated 
discussion of the labor question and 
threw in his placating invitation, “ Let’s 
all have a drink.” Although I am not 
a person of commanding figure, he per- 
sistently insisted that 1 was a pugilist 
and followed me about with a leer and 
an entreating figure, asking to be con- 
firmed in his belief. The goodnatured 
Artist in the meantime was toiling a mile 
to the store to buy me a pair of socks. 
We found these excellent as foot-cover- 
ing for the boat. They protected one 
from the sun and if one had to get out 

















THE OLD BOAT HOUSE AT MILFORD. 





about it in its smallness, its neatness 
and its cozy bar-room. In the latter we 
were entertained by a town loafer and a 
tippling laborer who quarreled about his 
grievances—due largely, as are those of 
all tipplers, to other people. The first 
was a character of a different sort. He 
had an Irish name, white hair and a 
smooth-shaven face—a face that would 
have been distinguished but for the rav- 
ages which drink had wrought upon it. 
Unlike the other, he was goodnatured 
and insisted upon treating. A little later, 
when quite far gone and drowsy, he sud- 


in the water they saved him from slip- 
ping on the smooth rocks. We picked 
up our Metuchen friends below Pond 
Eddy, where they had been camped two 
days, and with them in the lead started 
on an afternoon of rapid going through 
one of the liveliest parts of the river. It 
is full of riffs, and stiff ones—Mongaup, 
which is bad in low water; Butler’s, the 
devil in high; and Sawmill, tearing un- 
der a railroad bridge. And towards these 
we paddled to our undoing. Suddenly, 
roaring round a bend and dashing among 
rocks at the foot of a promontory, 

















we sighted Mongaup. It is a_ short 
rapid but makes a terrific tumble 
at the bottom, falling into deep 
water and sending up a wall of 
breakers. One canoe was ahead of us. 
We picked after them carefully, but 
somehow at the middle straddled a rock. 
For a minute we hung in the current— 
a toss-up whether we would not pull off 
and go over the drop stern first. But 
the Artist got her off and we shot bow 
on round the obstruction and straight 
for the white-topped waves that seemed 
to fence off the whole river. There was 
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The Writer does not like to struggle any- 
where; he is especially opposed to it in 
10 feet of churning green water, and, 
after a half-hearted attempt to cling to 
the canoe (by this time bottom up) he 
swam to the rocks on shore. The Ar- 
tist, cooler and more adaptable, straddled 
his late vehicle and triumphantly paddled 
the Kittatinny into safe waters. Mean- 
while, the men from Metuchen, who had 
waited for us, paddled out and picked up 
our dunnage—tied by a wise forethought 
in waterproof bags—and _ ultimately 
fished a sweater, which was the apple of 











DRIFTING WITH THE CURRENT. 





no time to pick a way, nor indeed did I 
see any way, and so point-blank at the 
breakers we went. Swish!—we were 
past the rocks without touching, and then 
the canoe buried her nose in the waves. 
The Writer got a lap full of water and 
it poured over the sides; another dip and 
we struck the second wave—the canoe 
half full and tipping recklessly. We put 
our paddles in for dear life and tried to 
push her through the quiet water but 
it was impossible to handle her; she 
gulped water again and in another in- 
stant we were struggling in the waves. 


my eye, out of the bottom of the river, 
and the sun, which had not shone with 
any fervency for three days, came out 
and lent himself to the work of drying. 
There on the rocks I spread out my 
money to dry, and there the Artist, with 
what I called unnecessary flippancy, went 
in again, all standing, for another swim. 

Half an hour later we went our way 
again, poorer only by a pair of shoes and 
the Writer’s lately acquired socks. Then 
came Butler’s. The bad part of this riff 
is that it shoots under the railway em- 
bankment to a deep pool known as Cellar 
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Hole. The dash of the water here sends 
up a big wave and to keep to the right of 
it is the nice problem of the Delaware 
canoeist. We made it safely and but a 
little later took Sawmill and the little 
tiff above Paterson’s Eddy. At Eddy 
Farm we had planned to stay the night; 
but, arrived there, both the Artist and 
the Writer developed some diffidence 
about asking for accommodation. “ You 
go,” said the Artist—* the colors in my 
shirt have run.” 

“Look at my trousers,” the Writer 
objected—“ and I haven’t got any shoes.” 
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up till 10 o'clock talking to Mr. Pater- 
son, who is an old riverman. He named 
for us every bend and riff and heartened 
us for the rest of the voyage. It was a 
genuine pleasure to find one who spoke 
with authority. 

The rain hung about next morning as 
usual, but we got away about 9 o’clock 
with a concourse of “boarders ” on the 
shore to see us off and accompanied as 
far as the first fast water by two 
“ graces” in a rowboat, who showed a 
flattering interest in our voyage. We 
parted from them half a mile below, after 
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DINGMAN'’'S FERRY BELOW CONASHAUGH. 





“Never mind,” said the Artist cajol- 
ingly ; “you look better than I do.” 

The other had his doubts, but he went. 
They took us in: we disembarked amid 
the exclamations of the lady boarders and 
half an hour later where there had en- 
tered two draggled water-logged boat- 
men, there came forth two young gentle- 
men in summer garments and clean linen. 
This is one of the delights of canoeing. 
It is also one of the precious advantages 
of the waterproof bags. We walked to 
Port Jervis that night for letters and sat 


taking their photograph: and if we were 
disappointed in their adieux, it was not 
so much because they lacked spontaneity 
as that it argued them unfamiliar with 
modern literature, a certain passage of 
which is pregnant with suggestion for 
just such an occasion. I refer, of course, 
to “ An Inland Voyage” and the kisses 
blown over the water by the three graces 
of Origny to the Arethusa and the Cigar- 
ette. I am bound to say, however, that 
upon my calling our young ladies’ at- 
tention to that obviously excellent ex- 





























ample, they rose to the opportunity gen- 
erously and we sailed out of their ken 
into the broader waters of the Delaware 
with a pleasant picture and another 
memory. 

Port Jervis lies at the nipple of Penn- 
sylvania’s left breast—a description 
which must have been suggested to, if 
never used, by every person who has 
looked at a map. Here three States— 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia—come together. A little monument 
in the cemetery below the town marks 
the place and one may make a reminis- 
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When the girls took us for passing ca- 
noeists they showed no hesitancy about 
hailing us and asking for a ride; there . 
was no lack of repartee. But the in- 
stant we got ashore they became offish. 
All of which proves the French saying 
that “If men knew what women think, 
they would be more audacious.” 

Here at the tri-state rock we over- 
hauled our fellow voyageurs at their 
camp and proceeded on our way to- 
gether. The river had now a different 
aspect. The mountains no longer came 
sheer to the stream but were retired a 
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BLACK BASS. 





cence by sitting on the top of the rock 
where the three lines meet and so be able 
to say that he has been in three States 
at once. As we were performing this 
ceremony three young ladies tripped to- 
ward us, bent on the same errand. We 
addressed them but were answered cold- 
lv as long as we were on land; yet the 
instant we had embarked they thawed 
perceptibly and they were as “ coming 
on” in their conversation as one could 
desire. We had marked this disposition 
the day before at our stopping place. 


little and there was a valley, of no great 
breadth but with tilled fields and farm 
houses on either hand. The stream was 
wider and deeper; there were reaches 
where one paddled 3 or 4 miles without 
a riff; and again the water divided and 
formed great gravel islands. The shores 
were wooded with elm and chestnut and 
many slender silver birches. All these 
trees showed the effect of high water 
and ice—often stripped of their bark, 
often bruised and broken by the spring 
and autumn floods. The riffs had more 
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water over them and hurried us pleas- 
antly forward with little danger to the 
boat. 

All that morning we paddled in the 
face of a stiff breeze, finally stopping at 
Milford. This town lies at the top of a 
steep wooded bluff. We nooned at an 
old boathouse, the property of a grey 
old logger who has come here to his last 
camp and who makes a small living by 
letting boats to fishermen; he was born 
on the river and knew 70 years of its 
history, just as his father before him had 
known it in the days of the Indians and 
of the Revolution. 

We took up the march again—an In- 
dian file of canoes. As the Metuchen 
men had to reach the Gap next day, they 
moved with a swift paddle and in a long 
eddy below Milford they faded into the 
distance and we had our last glimpse of 
them as they worked around the green 
bend 2 miles ahead. 

We stopped that night at Conashaugh 
—a hotel half a mile back from the river 
and difficult to locate. Twice the Writer 
had to climb a bluff and prospect through 
weedy meadows to the high road. The 
compensation came when at the third at- 
tempt we found the landing, half a mile 
below, and the landlord sent his automo- 
bile to the top of the bluff for us; so that 
amid a tooting of horns and a scattering 
of poultry we finally drove up to the 
hotel. 

For three long sunny days we worked 
down this wide river, shooting little riffs, 
paddling lazily across long eddies. And 
as the stream was more leisurely so were 
we, stopping to bathe from a sandy 
shore, lying at noon in the welcome 
shade. Below Conashaugh is Dingman’s 
Ferry and here there is a‘fish weir with 
but one small opening. An idiot of a 
summer boarder, boating above the weir, 
who with a nod might have set us right, 
allowed us to paddle a quarter of a mile 
out of our course, making it necessary to 
retrace our steps to the channel which is 
near the right bank. City people in the 
country are distinctly unsociable, and the 
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nearer we approached to the realms of 
the “ boarder ” the more frosty grew the 
people we encountered. The law that 
hospitality is inversely proportional to 
the state of civilization, was excellently 
illustrated for us. 

At Fiddler’s Elbow—a rarely pictur- 
esque bend of quick water with a farm- 
house perched high above it on a bluff— 
we stopped for a drink of water. But 
we found a housewife who regaled us 
with sugar cookies and a dog which was 
uncommonly friendly; so we spent an 
hour on the back porch, breathing in the 
shade. That night we made Bach’s—a 
pleasant, roomy hotel situated on the 
road and the river. Below Bach’s the 
river turns square upon its tracks, and, 
sweeping round Indian Rock, makes a 5- 
mile bend known as Wallpack. Indian 
Rock, a brown cliff 200 ft. high, towers 
over the river and the forest of hemlock 
which covers it was as cool and dark and 
mysterious as the romantic forests of 
Spencer. Yet it was not of Red Cross 
knights that we thought as we paddled 
in its shadow and breathed deep of the 
perfume of the trees, but of swart In- 
dians, of lines of canoes filled with 
painted Delawares, of lone hunters from 
the Colonies and of husky rivermen of 
the old logging days. For the Dela- 
ware is romantic, but romance has not 
left its footprints as it has on old world 
rivers, and its story exists only in the 
fading memories of old men, in the 
names of the towns and rivers and rocks 
and in a few collected legends. 

Below Wallpack Creek, where I killed 
to my shame a swimming muskrat, the 
Artist had a fine half-hour trying to pho- 
tograph a blue heron. This lone fisher- 
man stalked along the bank near us or 
took broad wing at our approach as time 
after time we drifted and paddled into 
his waters. 

Although the clouds had been all about 
us for a week and the showers had been 
copious at night we got no rain till the 
last day, when the tail end of a sharp 
thunderstorm sent us for a little to a 
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leafy cover. But the sun quickly came 
again and we took our final journey in 
the sunlight through a wide river among 
broad, wooded islands. Suddenly an iron 
railroad bridge loomed ahead, a last 
sharp riff took our attention, and we 
swung around a bend to where the great 
water broke through the chasm in the 
Kittatinny Range and marked the Dela- 
ware Water Gap and the end of our 
journey. 

We had made it without a carry, and 
the staunch little canoe 


was no worse 


noble waters. The delight of fresh air 
and the sweet smell of forests is part of 
it: the sense of physical well-being and 
the spice of danger that comes to a ca- 
noeist are parts: the joys of the explorer 
—the charm of pushing into new coun- 
tries—are not least. Always there is 
change; always there is the thrill of 
travel. What La Salle felt on the Missis- 
sippi, what Cadillac felt in the Detroit, 
vou feel in your small way in your river. 
It may be old country but ft is new to 





you, and you are exploring it in the prim- 














THE DELAWARE WATER GAP. 





save by a few scratches on her paint. But 
I think if we had it to do over again we 
should give her a canvas decking; if she 
had had that, Mongaup would not be 
written so large in this chronicle. To 
carry a camp kit means an extra burden, 
which is not advisable for the tyro. If 
your river admits it (as the Delaware 
does) plan to stop at hotels over-night ; 
after you have made one or two voyages, 
you may consider camping. There is a 
special zest and joy in traveling through 


itive fashion. And so, having tasted and 
found it good, two amateurs venture to 
recommend it to other amateurs. There 
must always be a beginning and the only 
way is to learn by experiment. If old 
canoeists find little to stimulate in so 
small a voyage, prospective voyageurs 
may perhaps find some helpful words in 
the account of it. Which, as was said 
before, is the chief excuse for telling 
about the voyage of the Kittatinny. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 








“VAMONOS!” or MY TRAVELS IN THE TWO MEXICOS. 


By ROBERT P. HUDSON. 


PART IV. 


VERA CRUZ. 

OWN the mountain to Vera Cruz, 
70 miles, located in the Tierra Ca- 
liente (hot land) is a wild and 
exciting ride. It is a continuous twist 
through deep rock cuts, along the face 
of high ridges and across beautiful val- 
leys, all the time rapidly descending. We 
passed over great beds of scoria that had 
been thrown out by the volcanoes, Ori- 
zaba and Cofre de Perote, through deep 
cuts of sandstone, then through many 
coffee and banana plantations, and soon 
were down among the thatch houses and 
great banana farms of the hot lands. But 
it was not hot. There is a strip of very 
rich land, several miles wide, between 
the mountains and the sea. We crossed 
the San Francisco River, which rushes 
down out of the mountains, along whose 
banks the soil is as rich as any in the 
world. The conductors on this road are 
Americans, and, as we passed over this 
rich land, I said to one: ‘“‘ Conductor, 
why could not Americans come here, cul- 
tivate this rich soil in tropical fruits and 
tobacco and make quick fortunes?” 
“They could,” he said, “ in colonies, but 
not individually.” “ Why could they not 
individually?” ‘“ Pilfering. They must 
settle in colonies for protection. If an 
individual should settle here and attempt 
to farm, these people would carry off 
everything as fast as he could produce it. 
Every hoe, plow, axe or piece of ma- 
chinery would disappear, the fences 
would go next and then his crops, and 
if he shot one of the thieves, the jail 
would be his doom.” “ But do they not 
steal from each other?” “ Yes, but not 
like they would from the Gringo, as they 

call the American.” 
Up to Jalapa I had not had a good view 


of the great volcanoes. Now that the 
clouds were breaking up, I kept a sharp 
lookout for Orizaba in the descent from 
Jalapa. The Cofre came out and its sum- 
mit was white with snow; in summer 
these mountains have more snow than 
in winter, because more rains. This 
mountain is oblong, somewhat after 
Ixtaccihuatl, but not so high (13,403 it.) 
and very near Jalapa. At last the clouds 
that enveloped Orizaba split, and there 
stood up against the sky what is said to 
be the tallest peak in North America. 
Several miles intervene between the two 
peaks, but both rise out of the same 
ridge, Orizaba on the south and Perote 
on the north. I could clearly see the 
snow fields and masses of black volcanic 
rock sticking up between them. This 
was the last and only good view I had of 
Citlaltepet! or Orizaba—a peak that rises 
18,200 ft. above the sea that washes its 
base. Whether this peak rises higher 
than Popocatepetl (about which there is 
some controversy) I am unable to say, 
but am inclined to think there is not 
much difference between the two. While 
Popo can be seen only from the table- 
lands (7,000 ft. above), Orizaba may be 
seen from the ocean’s level. This of 
course makes Orizaba appear taller. 
American measurements show Orizaba 
to be 600 feet higher, while the Mexi- 
cans say Popo is higher. Orizaba is cer- 
tainly much larger around and appears 
taller. These mountains have long 


passed on the Humboldt measurements, 
which are now a century old. 

Passing on toward Vera Cruz over the 
level Tierra Caliente, we soon saw the 
waters of the Gulf lashing the shore and 
were reminded that near this spot, in 
1519, 


Cortez burned his fleet and 
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marched inland, to conquer or to die— 
the story of that march reading more 
like romance than history. 

We soon reached Vera Cruz,one of the 
oldest and most important towns on the 
Gulf of Mexico. I was warned not to go 
into the town in summer, as yellow fever 
was there; but it was necessary to do so 
that I might return by way of the Mexi- 
can Railway, the broad gauge. We pro- 
ceeded at once to the Hotel Mexico. I 
was told not to eat any fruit nor drink 
any water. I did both. Who could see 
the markets of Vera Cruz and not eat 
fruit? The banana, aguacate, mango, 
sapote, petalle, fig and many other fruits 
grow here to perfection. The night of 
our arrival there was music on the plaza 
and the fairest and gayest of the popula- 
tion turned out. 

The next day I proceeded to do the 
town as rapidly as possible, in order to 
leave in the evening for Cordova. | 
found that Vera Cruz is not a walled 
city, as the old pictures show. The walls 
have all been torn away, save a fragment 
or two. Here were ships from all parts 
of the world and a great artificial harbor, 
made by extending breakwater walls al- 
most to the island of San Juan de Ulloa 
in front of the town. The roofs are 
sloped and usually covered with tiling, as 
there is much rain. Millions of swal- 
lows were sitting on telephone wires and 
covering almost everything. I had heard 
of the buzzards of Vera Cruz and saw a 
few stalking about the streets. From 
their appearance they did not seem to be 
doing a very thriving business. A great 
Alameda and Paseo are here combined, 
fully half a mile long, beginning with a 
statue and ending with one, shaded by 
giant banana stalks and cocoanut trees 
all the way. The central plaza is over- 
looked by a cathedral, but the churches 
do not seem to figure much in the make- 
up of Vera Cruz. I found one old church 
transformed into a library—an excellent 
way to dispose of these old edifices. 

There are no carriages in Vera Cruz 
and every one must walk or ride the 
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tranvia. The streets are in very poor 
condition, being paved with round rocks. 
A strong breeze was blowing from the 
sea. I found the temperature, night and 
day, very pleasant. It reminded me of 
summer in Tampa or Key West, with 
fewer mosquitoes. The water was not 
good, but pipes were being laid to some 
springs, 12 miles away, and soon the 
town will have a supply of good water. 
The ground is so low (5 to 12 ft. above 
sea-level) that they have had no under- 
ground sewerage, and this has largely 
been the cause of sickness. Now they 
are building sewers underground and it 
is believed Vera Cruz will in time be as 
healthy as any port on the Gulf. As I 
wandered about, I found a match fac- 
tory, went in and saw the process of 
making matches. They were making two 
kinds—one of string dipped in paraffine, 
the other of wood. The matches mostly 
used in the Republic are the paraffine 
string, with a head on each end. 

I met the American consul and he told 
me much about conditions here. He 
said 72 deaths from yellow fever had 
been reported in the last two weeks; that 
he preferred to live in the States and 
would return as soon as his salary 
stopped. The population of Vera Cruz 
is 25,000, with many foreigners. It is a 
much wealthier town than the average 
tableland city of the same size. The 
nearest route to Mexico City is 264 
miles. 

CORDOVA. 

We prepared to leave Vera Cruz for 
Cordova, the first town of any impor- 
tance up the mountainside. I had taken 
the precaution to pay my bill in advance, 
but found a hitch when the ladies at- 
tempted to pay theirs. The clerk wanted 
pay for two days, whereas they had staid 
but one. I told him they would not pay 
for a whole day in excess of their stay. 
He put up a sort of apology by saying 
his memory was bad and accepted pay 
for one day. 

We passed through a great sand ridge, 
thrown up by the sea; then on at a lively 
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rate through fields of grass and wild 
pineapples, where fat cattle, sheep and 
goats were grazing; over beds of creek 
gravel and volcanic rock; then field after 
field of sugar-cane. Soon we came into 
vast coffee plantations, the young trees 
being shaded by giant banana stalks and 
palms. We gradually rose higher and 
higher, heading straight towards a wall 
of mountains that stood directly across 
our track. Soon the mountains parted 
and a great gorge opened up, which the 
train entered and labored up the steep 
grades, along steep mountainsides, 
through the wildest scenery, until we, 
at last, reached .a level valley or first 
great terrace of the mountain—z,7o0 ft. 
above the sea. 

This valley is a great beauty, slightly 
inclined toward the east, shut in by 
mountains, with coffee and banana trees 
growing everywhere. In the upper end 
is Cordova, a city of about 20,000 and 
an ideal spot. Arriving at the depot, we 
took a tranvia and proceeded a mile, be- 
tween rows of trees loaded with coffee, 
flowers and fruits, to the Hotel Francia. 
Soon after our arrival it began to rain 
hard, so we did not go out that evening. 
Next morning I was out early to see the 
town. The first place to see was the cen- 
tral plaza, with its tropical trees and 
music-stand. Here is a marble statue, 
unique in design, erected to the national 
independence. Its base is a circle and its 
shaft a triangle. The market is a very 
attractive place, with many strange 
things for sale. I decided this would be 
a fine place to spend the winter, though 
its summers are equally pleasant. 

Walking about in this Mexican town, 
I noticed how natural things seemed and 
how similar they appear the world over. 
The roosters all crowed the same, chil- 
dren laughed and cried the same and 
dogs barked the same as where all speak 
English. I had heard it said Mexican 
babies do not cry; I have caught them 
at it; but those that are purely Indian 
seldom do. As all streets in Cordova in- 
cline toward the depot, we did not tarry 
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long, but took the train for Orizaba, the 
next town up the mountain. 
ORIZABA. 

The train headed straight for a wall 
of mountains, which again parted, and 
we passed up through a great gorge 
whose scenery was as wild as one could 
wish. For miles the train labored along, 
twisting in and out, till at last it reached 
the level country, the second great ter- 
race, and soon ran into Orizaba—a city 
of 40,000, in the midst of a valley, sur- 
rounded by scenery not equaled short of 
Colorado. Mountains stand up all about 
the town, rising thousands of feet above, 
with the peak of Orizaba overlooking 
them all. 

The climate in Orizaba is delightful 
all the year—no winter, no summer, but 
eternal spring. It is also a healthy place, 
being well drained, and watered abun- 
dantly with sparkling fountains from the 
mountains. The elevation is 4,028 ft., 
being above the yellow fever zone. Ina 
business way it is the most thriving town 
on the mountain slope and certainly is 
one of the most desirable for residence 
that could be found. A little river is 
here, clear and cold, that makes a wild 
run through the town, dashing itself into 
fury over rocks and water-falls. Just 
below the town are some grand cascades 
that are worth miles of travel to see. Al- 
together, I believe I would rather live 
here than in any other place I have seen 
in the Republic, though Jalapa has a 
strong claim. The only objection to 
Jalapa is the steepness of its streets. 

Orizaba has a most beautiful plaza, 
overlooked by a great cathedral—one of 
the largest in the Republic and one of 
the finest. It has a great tower and 
three domes, one dome being the largest 
I have seen without supporting columns 
and arches. In this plaza is a monument, 
erected in 1903, to the defenders of the 
country in 1847-48. It is a square col- 
umn of white marble, about 20 ft. high, 
surmounted by a group of life-size stat- 
ues. Two soldiers are in battle, one 
making a charge with gun and bayonet, 




















PEAK OF ORIZABA FROM MALTRATA.—Altitude, 18,200 Feet. 


Photo by 0. B. WAITE, City of Mexico. 
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while the other is falling. Behind them 
is an angel representing the Nation. 


With one hand she waves a banner, urg- 
ing on the charge; with the other she 
supports the soldier falling in death. 

I thought I had started out with Mexi- 
can money enough to last me back to 
Mexico City, but in Orizaba my Mexi- 
can money gave out and I[ soon found it 
was not an easy matter to get American 
money exchanged at the regular rates. 
I wanted only Mexican money enough to 
get back to Mexico City. My American 
bills were all large and the one bank had 
no American money for change. At last 
the ladies came to my rescue and I was 
able to get out of town without any loss 
in exchange. 

Hotels in Orizaba are numerous and 
good from a Mexican standpoint, but 
higher priced than any we found on the 
journey. I had been told that Vera Cruz 
was the place to be dreaded, but not so; 
there I found everything moderate in 
price, for Mexico, except curios. Shells 
1 could buy for 30 to 50 cts. in Florida 
were $3 to $4 in Vera Cruz, yet many 
of the Florida shells are said to come 
from Vera Cruz. 

MEXICO CITY AGAIN. 

A few minutes before train time I met 
the ladies in the depot and we decided to 
go on to Mexico City. True, we re- 
gretted to leave Orizaba after only a 
day’s enjoyment of her charms. I was 
leaving with the avowed intention of one 
day returning. The train came and fully 
100 people poured out of the 3d class 
car—mostly poncho and serape men. 
They were coming up out of the un- 
healthy lowlands. I took a seat by a left 
window, in all expectation of what is 
said to be the wildest and most inspiring 
car ride in the world. A huge double- 
headed engine drew the train and its la- 
bors told the story of the hill it was 
climbing. We passed up a beautiful val- 
ley, by many cotton factories and small 
villages, climbing higher all the time. 
The valley grew narrower as we ad- 
vanced; then we left the valley and be- 
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gan to ascend along the face of the steep 
mountains, the scenery growing grander 
and more inspiring as we rose. We 
climbed up to the head of a gorge on one 
side and back on the other, but a little 
higher up, through tunnel after tunnel, 
over high bridges and along the face of 
almost perpendicular cliffs a thousand 
feet high, till, finally, we stopped at a 
water tank, where we had one of the 
most inspiring views I had ever seen. 
Below us, 2,000 ft., spread the Vallev 
of La Joya (the jewel), in the midst of 
which lay the village of Maltrata, while 
above us could be seen the snows of Ori- 
zaba Peak, and, far away, mountains on 
mountains that looked like an undulating 
sea. I moved away from this enchanting 
scene with regret. Soon we passed Boca 
del Monte (Mouth of the Mountain), 
which is the head of the ravine up which 
we had just passed; here the wild scen- 
ery ceased and we reached the high mesa 
or tableland, 8,000 ft. above the sea. 
Soon we came to Esperanza, where the 
engines are changed. 

The question will be asked, ‘ Which is 
the most scenic route down the moun- 
tain, the route via Jalapa or via Ori- 
zaba?” It is hard to say which; there- 
fore, I answer, Both routes. The route 
via Orizaba is steeper, the gorges deeper 
and the danger more apparent; but the 
views via Jalapa are more expansive; 
each has its merits and it is well to go 
both routes. I have seen nothing like 
either, short of Colorado or California. 
In following the march of Cortez, the 
historians had led me to believe there 
was no way from here to the Valley of 
Mexico without passing over some very 
rough mountains. From Esperanza to 
Mexico City, 152 miles, is a level and 
open valley and nowhere is there even a 
narrow pass to cross. We left the vol- 
canoes and Lake Texcoco on our left, 
the pyramids of the Sun and Moon on 
the right. These pyramids are large 
conical Indian mounds. I saw a group 
of five similar ones in the Tierra Ca- 
liente, near the San Francisco River. 
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It was getting dark as we approached 
the City of Mexico and I was busy look- 
ing out at the window, forgetful of a 
small valise at my side. The train 
stopped in the station and the crowd was 
getting off. I looked for my valise, but 
it had changed hands. Four soldiers sat 
opposite me but knew nothing about it. 
The ratero or thief had been successful, 
and those who saw him would not report 
lest they should go to court. In this 
valise I had several personal effects, but 
my greatest loss was my ancient gods 


the price but could have no one arrested. 
Most stolen goods are deposited here, 
but there are also about 75 pawn-shops 
in the City. I went and inquired for the 
Mercado del Ladron (Thief’s Market), 
but no Mexicans had ever heard of such 
a place. | met an American lady who 
told me it is known as the Mercado Vola- 
dor. I soon found the place, but no 
valise. 1 next tried the police station, 
but was told to come again; that they 
were too busy then. I went again and 
again, but they would never call my case, 
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CITY OF ORIZABA, MEXICO. 





and pipes, which could not be replaced. 
I tried to console myself with the thought 
that my loss was small in comparison 
with that of Cortez in his retreat from 
Mexico. He lost all his treasure, his 
guns, nearly half his men, and had yet 
to meet his enemy at Otumba, where he 
might lose his life. At the hotel I was 
told it would do no good to report my 
loss to the police; they would make no 
effort to locate it; that the best plan was 
to go to the Thief’s Market and search 
for it; if found, I could get it by paying 


though I waited long and patiently. It 
was evident they did not wish to inter- 
fere with the ratero. They had other 
things to do. I mentioned my troubles 
to other Americans, all of whom told a 
similar tale of woe. Some had lost a 
watch, some an overcoat, others their 
baggage, but none was ever recovered, 
nor was mine. 

In Mexico City I gathered a fine col- 
lection of photographic views from all 
parts of the country. They were often 
high-priced, but I paid it. I spent sev- 
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eral days visiting places of interest in the 
city, finding a mission of the Southern 
Methodist Church, with several ladies 
from the States in charge. They had a 
school of about 300 pupils, all studying 
English. It was against the rules, while 
in school, to talk Spanish. They told me 
the mission was self-sustaining. I went 
out Tacuba Street, along the line of Cor- 
tez’s march on the night of his retreat, 
to the tree of Noche Triste and the vil- 
lage of Tacuba. This village is on high 
ground some miles out and west of Cha- 
pultepec. This tree of the Sad Night 
is very old and partially decayed, but is 
now protected by an iron fence. The 
church that stood here has been torn 
away. This tree is about the only monu- 
ment that stands for Cortez and it repre- 
sents his greatest misfortune. It seems 
that he has no friends now in Mexico, 
yet in early history his name is inter- 
woven with everything. 

Contrary to outside opinion, the sum- 
mers in Mexico City are always cool, so 
cool that one may sleep under heavy 
covers with doors and windows shut. 
Evenings and mornings a little fire is 
comfortable. It is like October in Ten- 
nessee. In the morning the temperature 
is 65 degrees; at noon 75; at night 65; 
sometimes 60. Sometimes the sun is hot 
but it is always cool in the shade. Ev- 
ery evening at 6, during the rainy season 
(summer), a dark cloud comes over the 
mountains and for a few minutes we 
have a delightful shower but seldom a 
hard rain. In summer grass is abundant 
and everything is green. 

Several thousand Americans are here. 
A few are tourists but most of them are 
engaged in business of various kinds. 
None are common laborers. No Ameri- 
can could compete in this capacity with 
the natives. It is only the man of capi- 
tal, trade or profession that can do busi- 
ness here. This seems to be a good place 
for the merchant, electrician, railroad 
man, dentist, engineer and mining ex- 
pert. 


The poor people are very poor. Not 
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much is here for them, still they seem 
happy. They herd up in the cities where 
everything is high, while their wages per 
day could not buy a meal at a respecta- 
ble restaurant. They have been held 
down in poverty, ignorance and super- 
stition for nearly 400 years. It seems 
they have lost hope and have little aspi- 
ration. An English lady remarked to me 
that they were as poor as church mice 
and no wonder so many of them steal. 
The Roman Church, however, offers 
them hope. In this respect every Gne is 
rich, having the finest churches in the 
world in which to worship. 

Today is the Sabbath and I went out 
to walk about the parks. I found these 
poor people laboring the same as on week 
days; it seems they have no Sabbath. As 
for this, I found most stores open and 
business going on the same as any other 
day. These peons are most numerous 
and to be met with everywhere. I met 
many Mexican girls, grown young la- 
dies, barefooted. None of these poor 
girls wear hats; they must be content 
with seeing them in the show windows. 
I met men wearing white domestic trou- 
sers and shirt—nothing more, while I 
was cool in heavy woolen clothes. These 
peons wear sandals, as in the days of the 
Bible. Each usually carries a poncho or 
serape, which is his bed at night. Many 
go about with one trouser leg rolled up 
and their shirt tails on the outside. On 
the other hand, one meets the widest con- 
trasts. I see the finest dressed ladies, in 
the finest carriages, and meet men 
dressed like princes. Today I witnessed 
the grand parade of carriages and auto- 
mobiles on the Paseo and it was magnif- 
icent—perhaps unsurpassed in the world. 
Such a parade would be no enjoyment 
to the average American but to the rich 
Mexican it is everything. 

I went out to Chapultepec and viewed 
its many attractions. It is one of the 
beauty spots of Mexico. Chapultepec is 
a steep, rocky hill that rises about 200 
ft. above the plain, with a castle of the 
same name on the summit. This castle 
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is the summer home of the President and 
is also the National Military Academy. 
Around the base of this hill is the love- 
liest park in Mexico. Here are many 
grand old cypress trees, said to have been 
planted by the cowardly and superstitious 
Montezuma. Here is his mineral bath 
also. Bursting up from the foot of the 
hill is a large spring of clear, cold water. 
It is all drained off by pipe and pumped 
into the city for drinking water. For 
centuries it ran to the city by aqueduct 
and fragments of the old aqueduct still 
remain. This hill is famous in history as 
the spot where the Mexican cadets gave 
battle to the Americans, Sept. 13, 1847. 
The students were nearly all killed. A 
beautiful brown-stone monument, erected 
to their memory, stands at the foot of the 
hill, the shaft being covered with the 
names of the young heroes. 

Today the ladies and I took a ride on 
the Viga Canal. It is many miles in 
length and goes out into the vegetable 
producing section. Leaving the canal at 
Santa Anita, we went to see the floating 
gardens, which are near. They do not 
float any more, since the surface of the 
lake has been lowered. It is low land, 
very rich, and, during the rainy season, 
very marshy; irrigation ditches pass all 
through these gardens, so they may be 
cultivated all the year. A street-car line 
parallels the canal, so the canal has 
ceased to be used, as formerly, for pas- 
senger traffic. This canal is still the veg- 
etable highway and likely to continue so. 
The gardeners have their own boats and 
ship their own products to market via the 
canal. On the way I noticed one thing 
that illustrates the patience and helpless- 
ness of thes long-suffering people. We 
passed under a low bridge, where for- 
merly toll was exacted on vegetables 
brought into the city. The boat top was 
low, but managed to squeeze under. I 
thought that was bad enough but soon 
we struck it far worse. We came to a 
bridge that looked as ancient as the hills, 
with a low, narrow arch that appeared to 
be a sewer, it was so low and dark, and 
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through this we must pass, as all had 
done for centuries. The boat top had to 
be pulled down like a buggy top and we 
had to lie down, as the boat moved 
through the dark, narrow tunnel. Would 
Uncle Sam allow a bridge like that over 
a public highway? Of course, the at- 
tention of Diaz has not been called to 
this or things would now be different. 











MEXICAN SOLDIER ON GUARD. 
Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 





I went through the market today and 
was amazed at the prices that prevail. 
In the midst of a rich farming section, in 
August, when everything to eat ought to 
be cheap, it is four times higher than in 
the States. I can buy more tomatoes in 
Tennessee for 5 cts. than here for $1, 
and yet they grow here almost without 
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work. Here, where bananas grow, they 
are sold higher than in the States, after 
being shipped 2,000 miles. Nearly all 
butter in the stores is tub butter from 
Chicago at $1 per lb.; real butter is 
higher and very scarce. 

While some working men were at din- 
ner | examined the contents of their 
baskets. It was generally tortillas and 
chile ; a few had frijoles (beans). What 
would a laboring man in the States say 
if he came to that? Their wages would 
not permit them to have meat, vegetables 
or fruits. I found apples selling as high 
as 50 cts. each, but these were extra fine. 
These poor people make a meal on what 
would starve an American; then go into 
a pulque shop and gulp down mug after 
mug of that vile slop, pulque. This slop 
must come, even if the food does not. 
They have never been aroused to the 
fact that they could be men and _ not 
beasts. A large priesthood is here; why 
do they not teach the people better? The 
priests swill this slop themselves; I have 
caught them at it. It is not their busi- 
ness to reform the people. 

I often enquired of business men why 
prices are so high. They said that im- 
ported goods are bought with gold, with 
freights and duties added. But what 
about native products? They are not im- 
ported. They never could answer. I 
looked about to see if I could solve the 
trouble. 

I have been over almost every railroad 
leading out of Mexico and many of the 
long street-car lines to the suburban 
towns, and I have seldom seen a field of 
wheat, corn or hay, a fruit tree, patch of 
potatoes or garden of vegetables of any 
kind, a herd of sheep, cattle or hogs or 
barn-yard filled with chickens and 
turkeys. But what have I seen? Vast 
fieids of pulque and pulque and pulque! 
In the finest vegetable and fruit country 
on earth the land is covered for miles in 
every direction with this vile plant that 
produces nothing but evil. If this beauti- 


ful, level valley could be plowed up, this 
agent of the devil destroyed and the 
lands planted in grain, fruit and vege- 
tables, there would be more employment 
for the people, food would be cheaper in 
Mexico and everybody would have plenty 
to eat. 

But why cannot enterprising Ameri- 
cans go out near the city, rent or buy 
small farms and go into the vegetable 
business? Get the small farm if you can. 
This is another one of the curses of Mex- 
ico. The land is owned in large bodies 
by some landlord who is enjoying a big 
income; he does not have to sell and he 
will not. As long as pulque pays as now, 
he does not choose to change. Pulque is 
not used in Northern Mexico. For- 
tunately it cannot be shipped far. But 
whiskies called mescal, aguardiente, setol, 
and tequilla are distilled from it and 
shipped over all the Republic. When 
the betterment of conditions in Mexico 
could so easily be brought about, I can- 
not understand why it is not done, 

One great obstacle to teaching reforms, 
is the difficulty in reaching the people; 
they cannot be reached by press or pulpit, 
so reforms are slow. No country in the 
world has more of the externals of re- 
ligion, but that produces no reform. No 
great evangelist rises to condemn exist- 
ing evils and conditions are such that he 
cannot rise; if he comes outside the pre- 
vailing church he would not be heard; 
within, they do not preach. The press in 
Mexico is very limited. True, there are 
many excellent papers, but they are not 
read by the masses. Here is abundance 
of room for moral reform and I wish 
some great reformer would appear, pull 
off the mask, and expose evils as they 
really are. I would like to see some 
great writer reach them through the 
press, advocating the reforms needed. 
While the ,press is restricted in its po- 
litical utterances, in moral or social mat- 
ters its views may be freely expressed. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


By KARL A. BICKEL. 





yer] N hour after the earthquake, 

@) while the mists of the 
morning and the dust from 
the débris were still lying 
low about the ruins of the 
quadrangle of Stanford 
University, President David 
Starr Jordan was found seated on a 
stump of a broken pillar, like Scipio in 
the midst of the remnants of Carthage, 
attempting to take a stock of what was 
left to him of what had been America’s 
voungest and most beautiful university. 
A few moments later he stood before a 
crowd of students on the stone steps in 
front of Encina Hall, the men’s dormi- 
tory, and briefly summed up the extent 
of the disaster: 

“ Another blow has fallen upon us,” 
he declared. “ Just as it appeared as if 
the day of construction was passed—that 


we had finally reached the point where 
we could devote our entire income to 
other things—we are hurled back and 
must commence again. In the end, how- 
ever, the worth of a university rests on 
its faculty and its men. There will be 
no failing off in the strength of the fac- 
ulty and only the faint-hearted among 
the students will run. The real Stanford 
man will remain loyal to his college. The 
buildings will be rebuilt.” 

The speech and the incident were char- 
acteristic of Jordan and of Stanford. 
Hardly 60 minutes had passed away since 
the earth had been wracked and torn in 
the agonies of the most destructive earth- 
quake in the history of this country. Less 
than 20 minutes before the body of the 
only Stanford student killed in the shake 
had been carried out of the dormitory, 
over the very spot where the president 
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stood talking to his students. Yet among 
all of the crowd of young men and 
women there were no white faces or 
panic-stricken hearts. Their faces were 
already turned towards the future. The 
earthquake, as far as they were con- 
cerned, was history. Hatless and coat- 
less, many sockless and shoeless, the stu- 
dents gathered about the speaker as he 
closed and sang their college anthem: 
“ Hail, Stanford! hail!” and then, with- 
out a thought of breakfast, went to work 
erecting temporary structures on the 
lawn in front of the dormitory, to pro- 
vide shelter for those whose rooms had 
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tremble and grow sick with fear as the 
pitch and fall of the level earth and the 
toss and sway of great buildings, like 
ships at sea, in the throes of a great 
earthquake. Nature is never so awful 
and man so pitiably helpless. 

In 1902 a Stanford man wrote the an- 
nual junior farce and gave it the un- 
pronounceable name of “Pwftunqu.” The 
scenes were laid at Stanford in the year 
3010 and the feature of the poster that 
advertised it was a drawing of the great 
Memorial Arch and Chapel in ghastly 
ruins, over which the owl and bat flew 
in ghostly company. Today they show 

















RUINS OF MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 





been completely demolished. Before an- 
other hour had passed, when it was dis- 
covered that there was no hope of the 
immediate resumption of telegraphic 
service, a Stanford student preémpted an 
automobile, and, collecting over 500 tele- 
grams, drove 250 miles to Sacramento to 
get them on the wire, in order that the 
world might know that Stanford Uni- 
versity was still upon the map. 

A cyclone is a thing of terror; the 
sight of a great fire, loose in its delirium, 
will drive men mad; but there is nothing 
that will so surely make strong men 


you the poster and a photograph of the 
arch and chapel and smile. The young 
artist forecasted time much better than 
he knew. 

Practically Stanford University will 
be able to go on with its regular work 
next fall as efficiently as it did in the fall 
of 1905, but artistically Stanford is but 
a heap of mortar and stone. Its archi- 
tectural prides are gone. The Memorial 
Arch, which was only excelled in size by 
the arch at the Temple of Karnak and 
which was crowned by a glorious frieze 
by St. Gaudens; the Memorial Chapel, 
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erected by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford “ To 
the Glory of God and in Loving Memory 
of her husband, Leland Stanford,” at a 
cost of a little over a million dollars, and 
which contained the most remarkable ex- 
hibition of mosaic work in the United 
States ; the new library building and the 
new gymnasium (just on the verge of 
completion) are entirely ruined. Two 
wings of the museum and a part of the 
quadrangle are also down. The power 
house is demolished and Encina and Ro- 
ble Halls crushed in parts by falling 
chimneys. The total loss was two lives 
and four million dollars. 
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foibles, but long training on the football 
field and the track and diamond have. 
given him a quickness of brain in emer- 
gency cases. The cries of the injured 
had scarcely pierced the air before an or- 
ganized gang of men were at work, un- 
der the orders of an engineering student, 
digging at the piles of stone and tangled 
mass of beams, removing the injured. 
An improvised ambulance service was 
arranged in the meantime and as fast 
as the injured men were taken out they 
were carried to the students’ hospital at 
Palo Alto. Hanna’s body was the last 
recovered. Before noon of the day of 
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The one student that lost his life was 
J. R. Hanna, a sophomore from Brad- 
ford, Pa. He lived on the 3d floor of 
the Encina dormitory, directly under- 
neath the stone chimney. When the 
great stone structure began to reel, the 
chimney fell inwards, crashing down- 
wards to the basement. It cut out a path 
as clean as an elevator shaft through 4 
rooms.’ Three of these rooms were oc- 
cupied by six students. All were slightly 
injured save poor Hanna, who was 
caught directly beneath the falling mass 
and instantly killed. 

The college man has his faults and his 


the disaster, $300 had been raised by the 
students to insure his burial at his home 
town in the East. The following day 
the Stanford Relief Corps was organized 
and by Thursday night one of the best 
arranged relief stations in San Francisco 
was feeding 5,000 people at a store near 
the Valencia Street station. The col- 
lege men made a specialty of hot soup, 
milk and bread, and today thousands of 
mothers with young children thank the 
Stanford Relief men for the milk they 
delivered on the days following the great 
fire. 

The Stanford disaster developed its 
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hero. Young Arthur Geddes, a 19-year- 
old fireman, was in the power house when 
the earthquake came on. Three of his 
companions rushed to the door and 
escaped. Geddes, however, remembered 
his duty, and turning, fought his way 
back through the rain of bricks and tim- 
bers to the switch-board. He grasped the 
lever and cut off the current. As he 
turned to escape, the tall power house 
chimney fell and crushed him down. His 
act saved Stanford from the horrors of 
fire and death from tangled live wires 
and his name wiil be remembered on the 
campus as long as the earthquake is a 
tradition. 

The rebuilding of Stanford has al- 
ready begun. The quadrangle, chemis- 
try and engineering buildings will be 
ready for occupancy by next August. 
Encina and Roble Halls, minus the chim- 
neys, will be in condition to receive their 
occupants. The new Memorial Arch 
will be partially completed and the débris 
will have been cleared from the Me- 
morial Chapel and arrangements made 
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for the holding of religious services. A 
great earthquake is a great disaster, but 
an institution that is backed by an endow- 
ment of $36,000,000 and strong hearts 
has an impetus behind it that even an 
earthquake cannot quell. The Stanford 
ideal is the production of real men. 

“Great libraries and great collections 
a university should have,” declares Dr. 
Jordan; “but libraries and collections 
should be chosen for their fitness in the 
training of men. Rome was not built in 
a day nor Stanford in a century. A 
mushroom grows rapidly but it does not 
make good wood.” Stanford will rise 
again in the next decade—a greater and 
truer university than ever before. <A 
high standard in its faculty and a high 
standard in its men are its bed-rock re- 
quirements. These it has and will con- 
tinue to have. And as the clink of the 
chisel and ring of the hammer echo 
along the low arcades, these men will 
work together more earnestly and more 
sincerely—looking forward to the new 
day and the greater Stanford. 


FANCIES. 


By E. W. DUTCHER. 


The trees have all put on their latest fashioned summer dresses; 
The brooks are laughing in their sleeves, fringed deep with water cresses; 
The thorn and bramble in the hedge have donned their flow’ry bonnets; 


The 


old rail fence, along the line, is vined with trailing sonnets; 


The lake has set its waves'to song with harps on sandy beaches; 
The grassy meadows mirror back their rims in shady reaches; 
The winds are in a frolic with the curls of laughing maiden; 
The bees fly hungry to the flowers, then homeward honey laden; 
The butterfly flits idly round with a hesitating air; 

The azure sky in harmony, and no discord any where. 

There’s a kind of satisfaction hov'ring round the way, unseen; 

A restful tone is given in the tints of gold and green; 

And every thing in Nature’s set to some ecstatic tune, 

Perfection in the picture and the music—for ’tis June! 

"Tis June because the clouds float hazy-lazy in the sky; 

Tis June because the shadows in the woodlands quiet lie; 

June because the grass and clover in the meadows growing; 
June because we’re trusting ’twixt the harvest time and sowing. 
Autumn days are coming and will rob us all too soon, 

And take away the perfect, morning glory days of June! 
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CHAPTER VIII.—Wilson Snipe. 


S the sun rose clear and bright next morning, a 
gentle west wind blew offshore and a few lazy 
clouds hung high in the sky; gulls and terns 
were sailing seaward and appearances betokened 
an ideal snipe day. We went aboard carrying our 
rubber hip-boots and shell belts, to be ready for any 
. emergency, afloat or ashore. It was arranged to sepa- 

rate when we reached the grounds, work southward, 
jumping on the ebb through the various channels and water 
holes (for the tide would not be out for some time) up to 
the high ground, where we could go ashore; by this means 
‘ we could break up to some extent the little flocks or wisps 
of snipe and scatter them over the marsh. As snipe invari- 
ably rise and fly against the wind or quartering in that direc- 
tion, those flushed. would be likely to give some shooting to the boats near 
shore, as they would naturally follow a westward course. 

Snipe jumping is a scientific way of shooting, in which good boatmanship 
and quickness of aim play an important part. You may get the easiest shots 
for a time, and are then suddenly called upon for quick snap-shooting, as the 
birds get wild and flush some distance away or skim the ground so closely 
you can scarcely see them before they are out of shot. Again you get a shot 
which flushed close to you and darted behind or to your right, twisting or 
whirling at your back; or an overhead shot; or one crossing high behind you. 
Some days you will find snipe tame and lying close; on others, as wild as 
hawks. Sometimes they are in wisps; again, singles will predominate. All will 
present shots requiring different leading and good judgment to kill on dry land, 
and if wading in the mud, ankle to half knee-deep, you will find them still more 
difficult, owing to your inability to wheel or turn around quickly. But in a 
hunting boat, which must be small to allow of free access to places where 
jumping is the best and the mud often the deepest, with little water, the shoot- 
ing assumes an entirely different character and the art is obtained only after 
long practice, with a knack of balancing and turning in all positions which the 
various shots exact. Should the water be shallow, so that the bottom of the 
boat scrapes the mud or presses against it when slightly tipped, your chances 
are greatly improved. But deep water is sometimes found where least expected, 
and waves may rock the boat to the detriment of your aim when the birds are 
flushing thick around you. Your position in the boat is of great moment; 
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you must be able to pick up your gun 
quickly without moving your feet or 
rocking the boat. In turning to shoot 
a bird to your right, you simply twist in 
that direction on both heels; in shooting 
behind, you step over your shell box 
with your right foot, turning on the toes 
of both feet as your foot touches the 
bottom of the boat—you can now shoot 
standing or dropping on the right knee 
according to your skill in balancing. Do 
not try to shuffle around the boat for it 
takes more time and endangers your bal- 
ance. Push from the right side, your 
gun laying upon the seat in front, cocked ; 
the shell box is in front of the seat, open 
or shut as you prefer, according to the 
weather and the amount of shooting you 
may be having. A bird flushes ahead 
of you. Drop your pole—don’t try to 
lay it in the boat—stoop, pick up your 
gun and shoot. Keep your eye on the 
place the bird fell, marking it by a stalk 
of rice, cane, weed or any prominent ob- 
ject; feel for your pole, or if you can’t 
find it, search down in the bottom of 
your boat for an oar; push or paddle to 
the spot, regardless of other birds which 
may jump around you and keeping your 
eyes on the objective spot all the time. 
After picking up the bird, return to your 
push pole, remembering that a bird well 
marked down is worth two carelessly 
guessed, your eyes having been removed 
from the spot. Gunners who shoot from 
the left shoulder should use the push 
pole on the left side. With those few 
who shoot equally well either way, choice 
of sides does not matter. Some prefer 
to shoot from one knee, in which case 
they can pole kneeling, changing from 
one over to the other as may be required 
in turning for side shots. 

We steamed ahead, past the bay we 
usually put in for a mile or two and 
dropped anchor in a cove which extended 
inshore a considerable distance. Our 
boats were quickly lowered and, pre- 
ceeded by Jack, we pushed up into a 
narrow sheet of water connected with all 
the other holes by cuts and channels, 
and reaching to the high ground to the 
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south of us. Joe took the middle and 
Jack the coast side, while I went farther 
inshore, all agreeing to meet upon the 
high ground. The channels were tortu- 
ous in the extreme; ofttimes, after push- 
ing around a hole, one had to return to 
the channel by which he had entered 
and follow it on to the next open place. 

Jack, who was ahead, led off with a 
shot, soon followed by another. Three 
snipe appeared, coming my way and Joe 
fired at them, killing 1. The others 
passed in front of me and I scored 1 at 
a long shot, which fell by some tall canes 
off to the right. Before I reached the 
bird, 3 or 4 jumped from the bank and I 
killed 2 with the right as they crossed, 
missing ingloriously with my left. I 
pushed up, picked my birds from the 
water and was poling back to the canes 
when Joe opened fire. Another bird 
came towards me, an easy shot. At the 
report 2 or 3 jumped behind the canes, 
but I only succeeded in crippling 1 and 
failed to find it. I shot every now and 
then, as birds flushed near or were driven 
by other boats within shooting distance. 
The channels began to narrow and push- 
ing became harder as the tide went out. 
Several times I had to drag my boat 
over to another hole, which task was 
easy or hard according to the firmness 
of the intervening sand or mud. 

Finally I reached a bunch of tall canes, 
back of which extended the high ground, 
and here I landed and rested from my 
labors. The surroundings proved to be 
a solid piece of ground, set with salt 
grass, rushes and canes. Gullies, still 
wet from the receding tide, ran through 
it in various directions. I drew up my 
boat in the deepest place I could find, 
tied a handkerchief to my push pole— 
which I stuck firmly in the mud so I 
could more readily find it later on—lit my 
pipe and awaited the appearance of my 
comrades, whose location I knew fairly 
well from the faint report of the guns 
when the wind was favorable, aided by 
the occasional disturbance of birds in 
that vicinity. Now and then reports 
reached my ears from the coast, which I 
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knew were made by black powder burned 
by other gunners on the shore. I filled 
my belt with shells, placing those with 
No. 8 shot on the right side and those 
with No. 10 on the left. It is good 
policy to know which side to draw from 
when in a hurry, although I always 
glance at the numbered wad when re- 
loading. My companions being still 
upon the marsh, I started to prospect 
for tracks and sign. Keeping to wind- 
ward of the ground, I soon flushed and 
killed a bird which gave me a crossing 
shot. Another jumped farther ahead, 
but I let it go, as I had my dead bird 
marked in some thick rushes. It fre- 
quently happens when you are looking 
for your bird, even if you have kept your 
eyes upon the exact spot, or marked it 
down by some particular object in line, 
that you fail at first to find it. Possibly 
it may be winged or crippled and has 
run off or fluttered to one side. When 
you arrive at the spot and do not at once 
find your game, drop a white or some 
colored handkerchief, or hang up your 
hat on a tall weed to mark the exact 
place, and search around it. Again, 
you are sometimes shooting from cover, 
where there is no need of a blind and 
you can drop down anywhere; in such 
a case, before you leave your blind to 
get your bird, hang up a long streamer 
or tie a bunch of grass or rushes together 
in order that, if you lose your bearings 
or markings, you can readily return to 
your blind or place you shot from and 
take them anew. Otherwise you may 
be unable to find it, owing to the same- 
ness of the surroundings. The man who 
marks down his birds well and picks up 
promptly, all things being equal, gets 
the heaviest game bag whether afloat or 
ashore. 

After traveling some distance I re- 
turned with 5 or 6 birds to my credit, 
for I heard a shot and saw Joe pushing 
through the canes. I went down to him 
and sat down in his boat to await Jack. 
Joe had 13 snipe and 2 dowitchers for 
his share. We chatted for a while until 
we heard Jack’s push pole rattle in his 
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boat below us. He responded to Joe’s 
whistle and soon joined us, breaking his 
way through the heavy canes which were 
profusely scattered along the edge. We 
consulted about the best way to work 
the high ground, and finally agreed to 
hunt in line from north to south, distant 
about 25 yds. from each other; then 
wheeling and coming back in like man- 
ner. When one got a shot and killed, 
the others waited until he picked up— 
all moving forward together and thus 
making every bird give us a crossing or 
quartering shot instead of a tailer or 
straightaway. Should another bird jump 
while one was picking up, the nearest 
man would shoot. The law, written or 
unwritten, which from time immemorial 
has been the rule of sportsmen shooting 
in line can be briefly summed up: If a 
bird jumps in front of, or nearest a 
shooter, it is his bird until he has fired. 
Should he fail to kill, the man whose 
territory the bird is now on is privileged 
to shoot, although courtesy allows a 
double. Should a bird jump half way 
between two shooters, the one whose 
territory it is crossing has the first right. 
A bird passing overhead belongs to the 
first man, but if he fails to shoot, or 
misses, the second man has the privilege 
of boundary, and so on; according to the 
number in line. Again, should two 
shoot together, the bird by courtesy be- 
longs to the one upon whose territory it 
falls. 

We shot across the ground, wading 
gullies and jumping over cuts made by 
the receding tide, and shooting birds at 
all angles with varied success, frequently 
wheeling so that the outside man upon 
the return became the inside, and the 
middle man changing off occasionally to 
get the outside. By the time we had 
beaten or walked up all the birds we 
could find upon the ground, the incom- 
ing tide warned us that the time for our 
departure had arrived. We then re- 
traced our steps for a short distance and 
took an angling course for our boats. 
After proceeding some distance we 
flushed three birds and marked them 
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down in different directions. Each chose 
a bird, walking around it in order to get 
the wind. Joe had to follow his some 
distance, for it flushed wildly when ap- 
proached. Jack lost his bearing and 
never found his bird. In this manner 
we got widely separated, the tall canes 
and horsetail screening us from view, 
and eventually each took what he deemed 
the proper course to our boats. The in- 
coming tide had entirely changed the 
general appearance of the country. Gul- 
lies had become wide streams and the 
lower grounds were flooded. I had no 
trouble in finding my course, for I had 
marked my boat by some tall canes 
which grew in bunches, and could catch 
a glimpse of my handkerchief every now 
and then as it streamed in the wind from 
my push pole. I was nearly half way to 
it when I was hailed by Joe, who in- 
formed me I was going in the wrong 
direction, for Jack was pointing out to 
him from the opposite side of the wide 
stream the direction he ought to follow. 
I informed him that Jack was “‘off his 
base,” and quite a spirited although 
friendly argument followed. Joe finally 
decided to follow Jack, who he said 
knew the country best, but promised to 
return to my rescue later on; so I 
thought it advisable to keep my own 
counsel, for years ago I had repeatedly 
lectured Joe about marking his boat in a 
strange country, and furthermore, had 
many times helped him to find it when 
lost in the everglades and swamps. 
Once again afloat I patiently awaited 
them in the open water of the marsh 
opposite Joe’s boat—Jack’s being about 
200 yds. below me. It was soon ap- 
parent they had got lost and were work- 
ing towards the coast. I pushed in and 
took Joe’s boat in tow, and proceeded to 
Jack’s, which I found after some search. 
I then pushed down the edge of the 
marsh through various pools and chan- 
nels until I had gone about half a mile. 
Here I stopped and signaled. Joe re- 
plied, near the bank, answering by tap- 
ping his pipe upon the stock of his gun. 
I ran in and hailed him. He asked 
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how I got into the marsh. I pushed in 
—leaving the two boats outside, for the 
canes were thick—took him on board, 
and, to his surprise, we were soon beside 
his own boat. We decided to signal to 
Jack, but he did not respond. ‘ Try the 
guns,” said Joe, and we each fired a 
double, the shots marking intervals of 
about five seconds. Then we reloaded 
and fired one shot apiece, as b:fore. We 
soon heard Jack’s gun a half-mile away 
in answer. I pushed ashore, fixed the 
handkerchief to my push pole and told 
Joe to fire when I raised my flag. When 
Joe fired one barrel I raised my pole as 
high as I could above the canes and 
waved it to and fro. Jack answered 
promptly with one shot, when, in order 
to see if the guns or flag was the attrac- 
tion I hoisted my flag again without 
further shooting, which signal was 
promptly acknowledged by another re- 
port. I stuck the pole in the ground 
and we sat down and awaited his appear- 
ance. About twenty minutes later, upon 
breaking his way through the canes to 
the flag pole, Jack was thunder struck 
to find Joe and myself each in our boats 
and his own lying alongside. 

We pushed back to the launch, getting 
a bird or two on our way, and displayed 
to William’s satisfaction about 60 Wil- 
son snipe, with a few other shore birds 
that we had picked up here and there. 
That evening Jack gave us the following 
description of Gallinago delicata: 

“The snipe family is represented by 
many species, scattered over both conti- 
nents. Owing to the similarity of the 
plumage, they are often confused, but 
are readily identified by the number of 
their rectrices, together with the narrow- 
ness and markings of the outer pair. G. 
delicata, commonly though incorrectly 
styled jack or English snipe, we will find 
has the outer pair not narrowed; distal 
end, red with white tips, separated by a 
black bar like the remainder, but fainter, 
and often heavily barred with black and 
white where the remainder of the feather 
in the others is a brownish black; the 
number of the rectrices being 16. It is 
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found from the northern part of South 
America through Central America, West 
India Islands and the United States, to 
the British Possessions. The English 
snipe has only 14 rectrices, the outer 
pair narrowed, and markings wanting. 
It has been killed occasionally in the 
United States. The jack snipe is a mini- 
ature of the above, of about half the size. 
It is found in the British Isles, Africa 
and, I believe, Australia. The South 
American species, of which there are 
several, vary from 14 to 18 in their rec- 
trices, which are very narrow and less 
marked on the outer pair. G. delicata is 
much esteemed as a game bird, both for 
sport and the table, the world over. Its 
length is 1034 to 11% in; wing, 5 to 
5% in.; tail, 2% in.; bill, 2% to 23 
in.; tarsus, 114 in. Female, larger than 
the male. Its color is so well known 
that a brief description is all that is re- 
quired. Upper parts, brownish black, 
feathers spotted or edged with yellow, 
dark or pale rufous; back, barred and 
spotted; pale light line over top of head 
from bill; throat and neck reddish brown ; 
under parts white; sides with bars of 
black; tail, distal end reddish, broadly 
white tipped, the red bounded by a lilac 
line—the rest blackish and barred or 
spotted; bill, greenish brown, flattened 
half an inch from the end, straight, con- 
taining numerous holes for sensitive 
nerves; legs, slender, pale green; toes, 
cleanly cut with no web, a characteristic 
of the family. It has a peculiarity when 
suddenly flushed of springing from its 
bill, which gives it the peculiar twisting 
motion to right and left, usually three 
times in rapid succession, which has 
given rise to English sportsman’s rule, 
‘If you can’t catch it on the second twist, 
wait until it straightens out.’”’ 

“That may do very well for a straight- 
away shot Jack. But if you have the 
wind, you can give it all the twisting it 
wants,” I replied. 

“Do English snipe twist more than 
ours, Doctor?’’ enquired Joe. 

‘‘The jack snipe certainly does. Be- 
ing a faster flyer and half the size, it re- 


quires close shooting. The English snipe 
is about the same, but never get as lazy 
as ours on hot days. A bag of 30 or 40 
snipe a day would be something won- 
derful there,” I replied. 

“ During its spring migration, the Wil- 
son snipe ranges through the whole 
United States to Canada, arriving when 
the frost has disappeared and the grass 
shows green along the edges of marsh 
and slough. Their first appearance is 
usually just before sundown, when from 
the clouds will come a whistling sound 
as one descends from out of sight like an 
arrow to within a short distance of the 
ground, checks its rapid course, closes 
its wings and drops gently at the edge 
of a slough or marsh. Another and 
another will follow, continuing their ar- 
rival after dark, and next morning will 
find many upon a ground which was 
snipeless the day before. Their favorite 
cry at this period when high in the air is 
Kee-eep! kee-eep! kee-eep! generally re- 
peated three or four times. The peculiar 
booming sound they also make is similar 
to and made the same as that of the 
night hawk, by the rapid passage of their 
wings through the air. For the first few 
days they are usually wild, until they 
find out their feeding grounds and ac- 
commodate themselves to their new sur- 
roundings. They nest, sparingly at first, 
from latitude 42° to the British Posses- 
sions, building a nest of dry grass in a 
hollow on high ground and in tufts of 
grass in the marshes, upon rish beds 
and old rice grounds. Lay 4 eggs of a 
dirty white color with red blotches, blunt, 
tapering to a point. The young run as 
soon as hatched and are adepts at hiding 
from danger on the most open ground. 
The brood keeps together until they can 
care for themselves or until they are 
quite as large as the parent birds. They 
unite with other families and form wisps 
or flocks, collecting in large numbers 
upon some favorite ground where food is 
abundant, especially before the fall mi- 
gration, which takes place in the evening 
after dark, when there is no moon. The 
whistle of their wings can frequently be 
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told from that made by other migrants, 
if one accustomed to them listens attent- 
ively. I omitted to mention that the 
most common and frequent noise of their 
wings occurs in the mating time and is 
produced by rapid vibrations while high 
in the air. It sounds something like 
Wully-wully-wully-wully-wully ! in rapid 
succession, often repeated after intervals 
of a few minutes. Birds upon open 
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prairies, wide pastures and marshes, as a 
rule are scattered. Although many may 
be found in one place, they fly separately 
when disturbed; whereas, on the sea 
coast or the shore line of lakes and rivers, 
they frequently associate in both large 
and small flocks called wisps, traveling 
and feeding together.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


JUNE. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Sweetly, blow sweetly, 
O! winds of the dawning! 
Sweetly, waft sweetly 
On wings of the morning 
Scent of wild roses, bespangled with dew; 
Fragrance of violets, modest and blue; 
Matin of robin, soft crooning of dove; 
Bobolink’s roundel, beguiling his love. 
Sweetly, blow sweetly 
The incense of dawning; 
Sweetly, waft sweetly 
Fresh songs of the morning. 


Lightly, blow lightly, 
O! zephyrs that hover 
Lightly, so lightly 
The fields of red clover. 
Stirring the fringe of the pendulous leaves; 
Hushing the swallows that nest in the eaves; 
Lulling the drone of the langourous bees; 
Kissing the sheen of the emerald trees. 
Lightly, blow lightly, 
O! zephyrs of noon, 
Sweet with the odors 
Of blossoming June. 


Softly, sigh softly 
When floateth along, 
Softly, so softly 
Sweet nightingale’s song. 
Singing of joy that is kindred to pain, 
Filling the night with its throbbing refrain. 
O! soft, melting notes of the nightingale’s rune 
Aver all are lovers in blossoming June. 
Softly, sing softly, 
The world is in tune; 
Softly and sweetly 
In blossoming June! 
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“There is certainly 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness 0) spirit and a pure serenity 








IN THE IDAHO MOUNTAINS. 

It was about the 23rd day of July, and 
the sun beat down on the south of the 
mountain in a very uncomfortable man- 
ner for the three of us—to wit, Nelson, 
Luke and Bill (the writer being the lat- 
ter). The sun was very warm, but, as 
we are a very industrious trio, we were 
erecting a log chute. I was the man with 
the brains, although Luke would have 
assumed the role if there had not been 2 
votes against him. What I mean by the 
man with the brains is, director of the 
work. The chute we were building was 
for the purpose of hauling some logs out 
of a swamp to the level of the railroad 
track for loading. It was pretty heavy 
work placing the long timbers on the log 
foundations and we were ready to throw 
up our hands and cry quits when a small 
boy came running to the chute and in- 
formed us that we had an unwelcome 
visitor at the cabin—a polecat, better 
known as skunk. We all started on the 
run for home, each one eager for a shot 
at the unfragrant creature. We had as 
firearms a revolver, a rifle and a shotgun 
and on our way thither we discussed the 
best weapon to use. The rifle was finally 
settled upon, and, as Luke claimed to be 
an expert rifleman, he was appointed exe- 
cutioner. Mr. Skunk did not show fight. 


If he had, I believe Luke would be run- 
ning yet. Nelson and I stood with open 
mouths and beating hearts, expecting to 
see the animal’s head blown off the first 
shot. Luke stood there for what seemed 
an age to us, taking aim. Then—Bang! 
went the rifle, and, to our surprise and 
chagrin, "away scampered Mr. Skunk. 
Why! he could almost have struck the 
animal with the butt end of the gun, he 
was so near. To have missed in this 
way, after telling us all along of his won- 
derful marksmanship, was Luke’s undo- 
ing. His head sank upon his breast, so 
humiliated was he; and for several days 
he went about with an absent stare in his 
eyes, refusing to eat. 

One evening after supper, as we sat in 
the cabin door, discussing our chute pro 
and con and the wonderful architecture 
used in its construction, our visitor re- 
turned. I quickly got the axe and handed 
it to Luke, saying, “ Hit him with this— 
you have no chance with the gun.” He 
said, “Hit him yourself! me for the tall 
timber! ” and the-way he sprinted for the 
cabin was not unworthy of Arthur Duffy, 
the world’s champion. This caused an 
outburst of hilarity on our part and 
frightened Mr. Skunk back to the long 
grass near a very fine trout brook that ran 
by our cabin. A moment later Luke 
poked his head through the door and 
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askea if we had killed him; but, upon 
being informed of our pet’s departure for 
regions unknown, Mr. Goodshot (as we 
now called him) came stealthily out of 
the cabin with the shotgun in one hand. 
Handing it to Nelson, he said, “ Let him 
have it if he comes round here again.” 

We all sat on a few boxes near a 
smudge, as the mosquitos were very nu- 
merous; they were of the New Jersey 
type, judging from the length of the 
bill they presented. One of them actu- 
ally pierced through my thick coat, vest 
and two shirts, making me howl with 
rage. Nelson, who had been a resident 
of the place for some years, then told us 
how he had tried to rid himself of them a 
few years before. He stated that he had 
tried every conceivable way without suc- 
cess. On one occasion when they were 
considerably numerous he was obliged to 
take refuge under a large iron kettle, 
used for making soft soap, but which 
was absent at the time of my story, 
which he explained in this manner. 
Being obliged to get under the kettle for 
protection, he took with him a hammer, 
pipe, some tobacco and matches. He had 
only been there a short time when he 
heard a sound like thousands of small 
augers boring into the iron bottom of 
the inverted kettle and had not long to 
wait before those mosquitos had pene- 
trated the iron and were making a feast 
off the top of his head; then he hit upon 
the idea of clinching their bills as fast 
as they protruded; this worked well for 
a while, but eventually there were so 
many mosquitos stuck into the kettle that 
they flew away with it and he had never 
seen it since! Just then Luke, who had 
been sitting on the edge of an open box, 
fell backward into it, kicking violently 
and shouting “There he is! there he is! 
help me out!” and there came our friend 
Mr. Skunk. Nelson, who had the shot- 
gun on his lap, quickly blew our pet into 
eternity; after which we all breathed 
easier. We smoked for a_ half-hour 
longer and then retired for the night. 
As we were bent on taking a fishing 
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trip on the morrow, we thought it best 
to go to bed early and get as much sleep 
as possible. Our trip was a hazardous 
one, requiring a great deal of energy, 
being a climb of nearly 2 miles up the 
rugged side of the mountain. After sev- 
eral hours of climbing we crossed a pla- 
teau and descended into a deep ravine, 
in which was located the brook. Such a 
growth of underbrush I had often read 
of but had never met with before. My 
friends began fishing, and I went on 
ahead with the rifle. There were a great 
many deer and wild-cat tracks in the 
sand along the brook but none of the 
animals came in sight. I made so much 
noise clambering through the bushes that 
the boys said I had frightened all the 
trout away. We had proceeded but a 
short distance, when Luke spied a large 
trout under an overhanging bunch of 
sod. I was on the opposite bank at the 
time and making about as much racket 
as a train of cars, when Luke motioned 
to me to be quiet; he pointed to the trout, 
holding his hands 3 ft. apart, which 
meant that the trout was about that 
length. I asked if he could see him and 
he nodded in the affirmative. Of course 
I became very curious to see so large a 
fish; so I put the gun down and pro- 
ceeded towards the spot Luke had indi- 
cated. His line had become tangled in 
some brush and he was making frantic 
efforts to extricate it, fearing all the 
while that I would frighten his prey. The 
nearer I got to the bank, the more ex- 
cited Luke became, making it all the 
more difficult for him to get his hook 
free. I reached the overhanging sod, all 
curiosity to see the whale, as my friend 
termed it. I just caught sight of a fish 
about 6 in. in length, when the sod gave 
way—landing me into about 3% ft. of 
water. Of course we never got that fish 
and Luke never got over telling how 
large it was, and the names he called me 
are to copious to mention here. Nelson 
now came upon the scene and gave me a 
never-to-be-forgotten lecture. In all, we 


caught 34 trout—I having the honor of 
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catching the largest. Considering our 
supply ample, we set out on our return 
to camp. I naturally supposed that our 
homeward journey would be down-hill. 
I was sadly mistaken, as we had followed 
the stream downward and when we faced 
about for home it was one continual 
climb, climb, climb. 

I was carrying the rifle, still hoping 
to catch sight of a deer. The gun weighed 
about 10 Ibs. when we began our march, 
but as time sped on it became heavier and 
before we got back I was sure it weighed 
50. We were about a mile from camp. 
I was despairing of seeing any game at 
all, when a noise in the bushes attracted 
our attention: We halted on the spot 
as if glued. Nelson whispered “A 
deer!" My heart leaped with joy as I 
threw the rifle to my shoulder and took 
aim towards an opening through which 
the unseen object must pass if it con- 
tinued in the direction it had started. At 
last it emerged from the bush and I was 
about to fire when Nelson yelled “ Don’t 
shoot—it’s a calf!” I very nearly col- 
lapsed from disappointment. On reach- 
ing camp, we prepared supper, which 
was greatly relished by all three, as we 
were hungry enough to eat most any- 
thing. There was very little chatting 
done after that meal: We were all too 
tired. We were soon asleep, however, 
and were up in the morning ready for 
another tramp, but did not go out on an- 
other fishing trip as long as we staid in 
the mountains. Maybe it was too strenu- 
ous for us. Quien sabe? 

WILLIAM H. SCHROER. 


GEORGE DOTTER’S SEA BASS. 








The incomparable sea fishing along the 
South California coast is a revelation to 
those who visit that favored region; no 
description can do it justice or convey a 
satisfactory idea of the reality. Books 
have been written on the subject, but it 
seems that the ablest pen can merely 
skim the field without stirring its depths. 
Perhaps the camera is a more accurate 


delineator, though it can deal with re- 
sults alone, which in reality represent but 
a small part of the enjoyment known by 
the lucky angler who puts to sea from 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara or Santa 
Catalina. Still, photographs carry con- 
viction, and the one here introduced tells 
its story well. Being a resident of Los 
Angeles and in consequence enjoying 
boundless opportunity to try for a new 
record, George C. Dotter may some day 
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192-POUND SEA BASS. 





catch a still bigger jew fish than the one 
depicted, but he might well rest content 
with the laurels already achieved. This 
fish—more properly the black sea bass— 
is an energetic arid tireless fighter, and 
192 lbs. is quite a respectable weight. 
The capture was made with a rod and 
reel in the legitimate way, and ir the 
open sea. It is worthy of note tha! ~us- 
tom prescribes a regulation tack’ for 
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this sort of work, namely, a rod—usually 
lancewood—-under 6 ft. 9 in. in length, 
a tuna reel, and a line not larger than 
24 cuttyhunk. The jew fish is a deep 
feeder, and the bait—which is commonly 
one-third of a barracuda—is rarely taken 
before it sinks to the bottom in 100 ft. 
of water. The fishing is best something 
like a mile from shore, though the fish 
are frequently observable in the clear 
water closer in, particularly along the 
coast south from Santa Barbara. The 
sea bass season is about the same as that 
for yellow tail, or from March 1 to July 
1. In evidence of their gameness, it may 
be noted that from 600 to 800 ft. of line 
is considered necessary, a single run of 
400 ft. is not uncommon, and the larger 
fish are rarely brought to gaff in less time 
than an hour. 





AN AMUSING FISHING EXPERIENCE. 





I have a good pail of minnows and 
am On my way to a stream of clear, cold 
water. My partner is a fisherman, a 
chosen companion from ’way back in 
the college days. How fresh are those 
far-off days in my mind!—the time 
when my (now Professor) friend knew 
not the meaning of reel, rod, the cast 
or the strike; but today, after all these 
years, we are urging our horses as fast 
as we can to the bridge where I am to 
take the stream, while my companion 
continues the drive to the next bridge 
below. Minnows must be watered and 
all my tackle be taken out. From the 
buggy must come all the things I need— 
wading-pants, shoes, fish-string and 
lunch. I’m alone, but is it alone? Never 
could I feel more at ease. Never felt 
more like looking up and saying: “ Thou 
good parent, Thou art here, and how 
thankful I am to Thee for such a day, 
for such communion with the Spirit of 
Life.” No, not alone—the flowing 
stream, cool and clear; the birds; the 
flowers; the trees; the thought that 
here, now, I’m close to life—close to 
Him; free for a few hours from the 


cares of life, the sins of my own self, 
and the sins of my fellow travelers; 
free to let Him pour into my soul His 
music, His art, and His promises; free 
from every burden of duty; just moved 
by an irresistible impulse, as natural and 
gentle as the water, which is now press- 
ing against me, moves down and on, 
into the woods, o’er the shallows, and 
into and past the deep pools. 

My big, high, yellow wading-pants 
are on—great baggy waist and legs as 
big as a grain-sack. I am adjusting my 
tackle ready to wade and fish this beauti- 
ful stream. My fish-string and minnow- 
pail are tied around my waist. What a 
morning! What a stream! What mu- 
sic! What rest! This was not the first 
time I had waded between these two 
bridges, nor had I ever gone over this 
ground without being well paid. The 
stretch of stream is wild and most rest- 
ful. The river bed is gravel, the water 
has good motion, and the banks and all 
the surroundings make one feel that he 
is surely the first human being ever in 
the place. I had been over the route 
many times, but never saw a man or 
domestic animal. The swamps on both 
sides, heavily wooded, had shut out all 
things that are marked by civilization. 

Near the middle of the day’s route 
there is an island containing about 3 
acres of swamp, carpeted with grass and 
dotted with clumps of bushes. As I 
waded down the stream I was surprised 
to see a drove of hogs, perhaps 25 in 
number, and as many cattle. The hogs 
were of good size, and the cattle would 
average 1,000 pounds. I presume these 
hogs and cattle had never before seen a 
man in that place. At any rate, not such 
a man, and in the stream, at that. My 
baggy, yellow pants; my slouched hat; 
my pail and fish-strings, all combined 
to give me a grotesque appearance, un- 
doubtedly. The hogs saw me first and 
gave the alarm—Booh! Booh! Booh! 
The cattle took the warning and looked 
for the danger. 

I was raised on a farm. I have seen 




















hogs and cattle all my life, but I never 
saw a stampede before this. I don’t 
know what they thought it was, but I 
do know one thing, and that is, the whole 
mixed herd was seized with one single 
purpose—to run for life. This was no 
human being; it was no animal; it was 
Satan, and the “ Devil take the hinder- 
most.” It was not a question of the best 
way out; but instantly hogs and cattle 
in one compound mass made a bee line 
away from the danger. Every steer 
erected his tail straight in the air. That 
was a sight—25 tails waving high. The 
ground was boggy. They sank into the 
marsh up to their knees. But what 
speed! One of the steers turned a com- 
plete somersault, heels over head. I 
thought, “ He has broken his neck, sure. 
No, he is up. That beats me.” Another 
went down completely, end over end. 
“Will that one ever get up? Yes, up 
he comes.” The speed must have been 
fearful. It was a race for life. The 
hogs, where were they? Scattered 
through the herd of cattle. I thought, 
“They will be trampled to death.” But 
no, everything is clear behind, and the 
fleeing mass moves on like a hurricane. 
I took it all in. I don’t know that I 
breathed. What will they do when they 
come to the water? What will they do 
when they come to that thicket, present- 
ing what would seem an impenetrable 
barrier? 

On they rush to the water. The 
stream is 60 feet wide. Do they stop? 
Not an instant—never. Life! Life! 
They are making a last, desperate run 
for life. Twenty-five big hogs and as 
many big steers all plunge in at once. 
What a racket! Did you ever hear the 
like of that? See the water churned to 
spray, and rising 30 feet in the air. The 
hogs will be drowned! Did they swim? 
I guess not—they could not take time to 
swim; they were simply getting away, 
and at great speed. Not a hog was to 
be seen, not even a snout. The steers 
did not swim. Backs, heads, and heels 
were out and in, and tails steadily erect- 
ed. But the whole performance was not 
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more than a minute, and, to my surprise 
and amazement, the whole confused mass 
of swine and steers emerged on the other 
side. “ An impenetrable mass of brush,” 
I said—it was nothing. They went 
through that brush like a tornado. The 
sound of breaking brush could be heard 
for a mile. Out of sight, but not out of 
hearing; I wait, and in less than three 
minutes I hear the cattle bawling in the 
barn-yard at home, safe and alive. 

I waded to shore, laid down my rod, 
and unstrapped my minnow-pail, and 
leaned up against the bank. I laughed 
all by myself until my side ached and 
cramped. I would have given five dol- 
lars if the Professor could have seen 
that. I thought I would like to go over 
the ground and see where they had gone 
down into the mire, but had not taken 
10 steps when a big hog jumped out of 
some brush and made a straight line for 
his life. Then another and another, un- 
til 4 of them that had thought it safe 
to hide, rather than to run, jumped up 
at my feet. This was the last. Just 
how long it was until I collected myself 
sufficiently to go on with my fishing, I 
do not know. Neither do I know how 
many fish I caught, but I do know, this 
episode stands without a parallel in my 
life. L. Moore. 


aie 


A FAVORABLE SEASON. 








Tt seems that conditions favorable to 
the angler obtain this spring throughout 
the country in general. Even as far 
north as Maine the small lakes and ponds 
were clear of ice as early as April 24, and 
throughout the Middle States there have 
been few heavy and no continued rain- 
falls to swell the streams. Fishing 
opened early in May in Illinois and other 
States in our latitude, and many good 
catches were reported at even earlier 
dates. Michigan and Wisconsin resorts 
are already receiving many visitors, and 
wherever two city anglers are found in 
company the talk is of fishing trips in 
the immediate future. 
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Because of my connection with the 
U. S. Postal Service, I have nowadays 
a better whack at current literature than 
was formerly the case, and occasionally 
run across a paper from Tennessee, the 
State which may claim the proud honor 
of my origin. Reading the local column 
in the Cottage Grove Chronicle is like 
getting a letter from home. For in- 
stance, how about something like this: 


—That’s what! 

—We’re proud of Our Billy! 

—What’s the matter with Billy Bob Lamp- 
kins? 

—He’s all right! 
the Legislature? 
—And don’t he stand pat for no dog tax? 
and against local option? and for building 
the Slab Creek bridge? 

—The favorite son of Old Henry County. 
You bet! And he can have any office in the 
gift of her people—this year or next or any 
old time. 

—Major Dalrymple’s tobacco barn burned 
down last Friday night, supposed to have 
been ignited by some of the irresponsible 
mendicants who are the curse of our high- 
ways. 

—Zary Winters visited the county seat yes- 
terday, and was afterwards seen in conver- 
sation with Parson Mat Byers. We put in 
our bid for some of the cake, Zary. You 
are all-right and we don’t blame you. She’s 
a peach! 


Didn’t we send him to 
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—The old Crutchfield homestead, so long 

vacant because of its reputation as being 

haunted, has been torn down to give passage 

to the new county road. Another unfortu- 

nate ghost left without any settled place of 

abode—and right in the middle of winter, 

too. 

x * x 

T REMEMBER that old house mighty 
well, and believe that Parson Mat Byers 
will join me in saying the ghost was 
there, all right. We twice undertook 
camping overnight by the fireplace in 
the big room and the noises we heard 
were something remarkable. Mat was 
considerably younger than I and could 
be depended upon to suggest going 
home, and to argue the case tearfully 
when I pretended to object. Major 
Dalrymple was only a Captain in those 
days. I suppose his promotion came 
about much as one acquires grey hairs. 
I remember he had a little blue-eyed 
daughter, who afterwards married a 
Zary Winters, and is now probably to 
become the mother-in-law of a “ peach.” 
But that about Billy Bob Lampkins is 
what knocks me silly. I used to take 
his apples away from him regularly 
every day at school. He wouldn’t fight 


and he wouldn’t run; yet he seems to 
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have turned scrapper in his old age, and 
evidently has learned how to run for 
office. 

* * * 

It’s funny how little happenings will 
shape the whole course of one’s future 
life. Maybe I might have been a legis- 
lator, or a county judge, or possibly a 
school director, if I had only settled 
down in old Cottage Grove and not wan- 
dered out West. I had as good a chance 
as the next one, up to the time I went 
fishing down on Slab Creek and took a 
fool notion to put that big eel in Aunt 
Cindy Martin’s wash pot. I couldn’t 
foresee that she would go philandering 
out in the yard after dark. Aunt Cindy 
was a mighty careful old lady about her 
personal belongings. The wash pot was 
always kept under the well-shelter, and 
she left no water standing in it for fear 
of rust. That night she saw the shine 
of something in the pot, thought it was 
water and investigated—and the next 
minute she hollered “ Snake!’ Worse 
still, she made one jump to the top of 
the well curb, broke through the rotten 
cover-board, and stopped for no way 
stations till she landed at the bottom— 
waist deep in water. They fished her 
out safe and sound, but not before the 
whole neighborhood had been alarmed, 
and I was two or three miles on my way 
toward the Kentucky line—and still 
running. And maybe that explains why 
Billy Bob has made it to the State Leg- 
islature, while I have to content myself 
with a position as traveling representa- 
tive of the Federal Government. 


* * x 


It is a safe guess that a fair propor- 
tion of my readers are sportsmen, and as 
such will be interested in the idea sug- 
gested to me recently by a half-witted 
electrician, who is out here recuperating 
after the hard labor of perfecting some 
sort of an invention which is expected 
to revolutionize something or other. 
Being so constituted that the usual rec- 
reations of our gentlemen of leisure do 
not appeal to him, and unreasonably 


prejudiced against the brand of consola- 
tion obtainable at San Pedro, he was get- 
ting off his feed from ennui, when I 
trotted a bundle of Sports AFIELD’s over 
to his shack and quite unexpectedly gave 
his inventive genius a steer in a new di- 
rection. ‘ What you bird hunters want,” 
said he, “is an electrical searchlight ap- 
paratus to enable night shooting. As I 
understand it, a setter or pointer locates 
his game by the sense of smelling, creeps 
as near the bird as he can without dan- 
ger of alarming it, and stands there 
until ordered on. All this time his nose 
is directed toward the game. Secondly, 
it is the habit of quail to spend the night 
on the ground, the entire covey huddled 
together. Now, we saddle the dog with 
a storage battery, and this we connect 
to a small but powerful searchlight 
mounted between his ears. The weight 
of the apparatus is insignificant, it is 
small in bulk and fastened too securely 
to be dislodged by the bushes through 
which the dog ranges. The hunter is 
guided by the illumination, however dark 
the night may be, and when the dog 
points, the full light is thrown directly 
on the covey. If the birds are hidden 
by the grass, you have only to shoot 
into the center of the circle of light.” 


* * * 


And only a little while ago some fel- 
low was predicting that one of the prin- 
cipal uses of the flying machine, when 
perfected, would be by sportsmen in 
pursuing the big flocks of migratory 
waterfowl. I presume he would mount 
an 8-gauge machine gun in the bow of 
the airship, and then showers of dead 
ducks and geese would be of common 
occurrence almost anywhere between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic Circle. 
It really looks as though sportsmen are 
being well taken care of by their inven- 
tive brethren, and common decency de- 
mands that they should show themselves 
a bit more appreciative. When an in- 
ventor sits up all night for months de- 
vising a fishing float that will impart 
just the right degree of agitation to the 
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bait, or a hook that will catch a clinched- 
rivet hold on anything nosing around in 
its proximity, or a reel with a spring to 
wind in the captive and break his neck if 
he acts balky, it looks as though every 
angler in the land should rise up and 
call him blesséd. But the ungrateful- 
ness of human nature is proverbial. 
Once I knew a fellow— 

*- 6 * 

Permit me to commence this remi- 
niscence a trifle more deliberately. <A 
chunk of an inspiration struck me just 
now, and such experiences are infre- 
quent of late. Formerly the fruits of 
my lucubrations were scintillant with 
poetic imagery, and it would suit me 
bully if I could hit the old gait again, 
though perchance but temporarily. The 
party I just started to refer to resided 
in a region wondrously rich in scenic 
attractions, among which he himself 
might, perhaps, be accorded prominence. 
The bald crowns and tangled forest 
slopes of his native mountains, their jut- 
ting ledges and yawning caverns, were 
alike brought to mind when Billy Mer- 
rick doffed his sombrero in deference to 
the coming of strangers to his 7x9 mud- 
floored cabin. His voice was like the 
rumble of an avalanche of slide-rock, 
with an occasional faltering squeak re- 
mindful of a frightened wood rat dodg- 
ing for shelter. Billy had achieved con- 
siderable reputation as a guide to hunt- 
ing parties, and had quite a number of 
friends, a few of whom conceived the 
idea of fitting up a more comfortable 
habitation for the old man during one 
of his extended absences in the hills. 
The establishment of a sawmill some ten 
miles away afforded an opportunity to 
secure material, and the free use of 
money brought about astonishing results 
in a few days’ time. A vidette, who had 
been stationed a couple of miles up the 
trail, brought news of Billy’s return late 
one afternoon, and we all took to the 
brush and waited to see what would hap- 
pen. The smoke from the embers of 
his cabin caught Billy’s eye as he reined 
his burro into the mouth of the gulch, 
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and I suppose the old frontiersman’s 
first thought was that the Utes had 
jumped their reservation and paid him 
a visit. He slid to the ground and was 
creeping along with cocked rifle, when 
the smoke lifted and the broadside of 
that new two-room structure was re- 
vealed, and upon it a big signboard bear- 
ing the legend “ Billy Merrick’s Camp.” 
Now had come the ardently expected 
moment when the mountain ozone should 
vibrate with expressions of surprise and 
heartfelt gratitude. A momentary si- 
lence, born of astounding wonder, and 
then Billy was heard from: “A d—d 
plank house!” he yelped. “Tew feet 
off’n the ground’, an’ cracks in the floor 
a dog kin crawl through! Cold as h—ll 
in winter an’ hot as h—Ill in July! 
Cheers in it—an’ a table—an’ a d—d 
squeaky plank bedstead! Now, whar’s 
the ” But there’s no use repeating 
all the remarks that Billy slung into the 
brush in the next twenty minutes. They 
were red-hot, and every one of them hit 
us right where we lived. He dared us 
to say a word, or even make our loca- 
tion manifest by shaking a bush. There 
were nine loads in his old Winchester, 
and he stood ready to hand them out 
to the parties—succinctly described and 
denounced—who had demonstrated their 
maliciousness and idiocy by certain acts 
of destruction and substitution. We took 
our medicine, and, one by one, played 
lizard over the loose rocks for the shel- 
ter of a side gulch. Every one of us 
had left valued personal belongings in 
the new house, but for the time being 
their recovery would have been attended 
by certain*danger. There was no sus- 
picion that they were permanently lost 
to us; but that night the sorely disgusted 
object of our mistaken kindness cinched 
packs on his two burros and left for 
parts unknown, and right then and there 
he collected payment for damage 
wrought to his humble home. 





x * * 

There is a whole lot of monotony 
about this life I am leading, especially 
since my fellow sufferer, Jase Mitchell, 
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drifted up into Nebraska at the invita- 
tion of a lone widow who wanted a 
husband bad enough to stand the ex- 
penses of advertising for one. We ex- 
changed sympathies before he started, 
but I don’t know that either of us were 
the better for the swap. I miss Jase, 
for his few faults did not prevent his 
being better company than none. When 
the prairie owls disturbed us at night 
by their musical attempts, Jase had a 
vivacious and comforting way of “ cuss- 
in’ ’em out” that I somehow have never 
caught the knack of. Inability to ade- 
quately express one’s feelings is ever a 
handicap, and at such times as I have 
mentioned it was a relief to observe 
Jase’s wonderful fluency. Now that he 
has gone, I don’t mind paying tribute to 
his goodness of heart and willingness to 
bear another’s burdens. Plenty of times 
he has responded to a nudge in the short 
ribs when the owls’ most soulful efforts 
were powerless to disturb his peaceful 
sleep of innocence and youth, and never 
once showed a disinclination to assume 
his accustomed duty. I’m sure enough 
lonesome without him. When that bit 
of a blizzard blew up, along late in Feb- 
ruary, I held forth all by myself in the 
shanty until there was no enduring it 
any longer, and then brought in my old 
blaze-faced sorrel for company, tying 
him to the corner-post of the bedstead, 
where I couldn’t help seeing him when 
I awoke in the night. The arrangement 
seemed to his liking, for he was just as 
good as he could be until along toward 
morning. Then something happened. 
_— 


It wasn’t exactly my fault, but at the 
same time Old Blaze was perfectly free 
from blame. I guess the storm had re- 
vived old memories in my brain, for I 
got to dreaming of an experience that 
once befell me on a trip down the Mis- 
sissippi from Memphis to New Orleans. 
I saw the cotton ablaze on the lower 
deck, and heard the mate swearing 
and the women passengers yelling 
for help; and then I grabbed for 
the nearest life preserver, threw it 
overboard and followed it. Ill never 
know whether or not I hit Old 
Blaze with that pillow, but when I came 
scrambling over the footboard and got 


one leg hung in his hitch rope, he was 
quite excusable in backing over the 
stove. All that happened before I got 
back from the lower river. I know all 
right when I landed in Arizona, for I 
was clear up in the corner under the 
bed, and the sorrel had evidently helped 
me there. He now seemed to be earnestly 
trying to keep ail four feet off the floor 
at the same time, to avoid the pretty 
thick scattering of live coals. The at- 
mosphere in the shack was smoky and 
odorous with the varied smells from 
scorching blankets, horse hair, gum 
overshoes and the like, and it seemed 
about as risky to stay cuddled under the 
bed as it might prove to come out. As 
a fitting climax, Old Blaze and I went 
through the doorway at the same time, 
and, in the excitement, I never once 
thought of apologizing for squeezing . 
him against the post as we passed out. 
* * * 

Quoth the citified chap, as he left the train, 

To the man in the railroad suit: 
‘‘T am wearied and hungered, and e’en would 

fain 

Repair to some inn of repute 
Where elsewhile unpalatable viands might serve 

Mine appetite to allay.’’ 
Growled the railroad man, ‘‘You’ve got your 

nerve! 
Talk United States—Good day.’’ 


‘*Commend me, pray, to some woodland wight, 
However unlearned and rude, 

Who the signs of the forest can read aright 
To offset mine ineptitude, 

That we twain may sally on distant quest.’’ 
Then the waiter put down his plates, 

And remarked, as he shed his apron and vest, 
‘*Make your kick in United States.’’ 


‘*Oh, ancient one of the hoary beard, 
I crave an attentive ear; 

Child of the wilderness, forest reared, 
I prithee now draw near. 

May not we twain be blythesome mates? 
Refuse me not my plea.’’ 

Said the guide, ‘‘ You must talk United States 
When slingin’ yer gab at me.’’ 


‘¢T yearn to commune with some kindred soul; 
And, alack, I have none but thee.’’ 

But the guide’s old hound, with his eyes a-roll, 
Drew far from the tan-clad knee. 

**Needs must when the Evil One dictates,’’ 
Mused the sportsman in accents drear, 

**So I’ll venture a little ‘United States ’— 
You son-of-a-gun, come here! ’’ 


THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE BETTER WAY. 





Waters rippling over sunlit shallows. 
Silent pools mirroring the arched willows 
overhead. The ceaseless rush of great 
rivers and the rhythmic lapping of waves 
on the shore of lake or sea. How the 
heart hungers in springtime for such 
sights and sounds! Creatures of the 
land by Nature’s wise decree, it is as 
though we were periodically in rebellion 
against our limitations. As the days 
lengthen and brighten, we long for the 
newly green forests and fields, yet pass 
through them in discontent until we see 
the limpid waters glint and beckon in 
the sunlight’s play, alluring yet taunting, 
as if our pitiable clinging to earth was 
the oldest and most delightful of jests. 
The charm has our faculties enthralled, 
nor is there a thought of determining 
how or why. Willing captives of the 
_ water sprites, we lounge for hours be- 
side lake or stream, blissfully cognizant 
of our surroundings and as blissfully 
forgetful of all else. A fanciful picture 
this, maybe, yet all too true in the re- 
spect of our careless forgetfulness that 
others, as well as ourselves, have heard 
the call of Spring and would answer if 
they might. 

It is well to remember the wives and 
mothers who are cooped in the home 
nest from November until May, open- 
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ing a window when choked for free air, 
nursing dingy and feeble house-plants 
that the God-given love for green and 
growing vegetation may not be wholly 
denied expression; to remember the 
claim of youth to a share in earth’s ver- 
nal largesse; the wondrous revelation to 
infant eyes that the world is not bounded 
by walls and fences. We cannot deny 
that the pleasures of an early jaunt afield 
lose color in the telling, nor can we carry 
to the home folks at second-hand the 
cloud-flecked blue of the sky, the song- 
birds’ symphonies, or the swirl of leaping 
fish in those blesséd waters. How many 
of us have felt the utter hopelessness of 
such an attempt! and how few—how 
very few have thought to turn to that 
better way—that incomparably easier and 
more delightful way—of letting those in- 
terested eyes and ears do their own hear- 
ing and seeing. If trusts are condem- 
nable, how much more so one-man mo- 
nopolies—especially when the defrauded 
outsiders are our nearest and most dearly 
beloved ! 





HIBERNATING SWALLOWS. 


Old superstitions die hard. The left 
forefoot of a “graveyard rabbit” still 
brings good luck to its possessor, the cry 
of the cuckoo presages rain, and disaster 
awaits those who utilize the fragments 
of lightning-riven trees. Science backed 
by common sense has had a tough time 
getting the upper hand of tradition and, 
considering the time the fight has been 
on, the results are not worth boasting 
about. There are many people nowadays 
who would not confess to certain beliefs, 
but yet in their hearts cling to them as 
closely as ever their grandsires did; and 
there are others who have the courage of 
their convictions and frankly give science 
and common sense the lie. Freedom of 
speech is a blessed privilege of modern 
civilization. Let us be thankful for it. 

Centuries ago it was generally held 
that swallows hibernated in winter, bur- 
ied in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
and deep rivers. Some of the earlier 
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writers on natural history testified to the 
truth of this belief, while others did not 
positively discredit it. The fisherman 
along the shores of the Baltic told of 
bringing up in their nets great knots of 
swallows in a state of torpidity and cling- 
ing together by their bills and claws; 
veracious observers reported seeing 
swarms of these birds congregate over 
a pond at the beginning of winter and, 
all together, vanish into the water—and 
stay vanished! This is only another 
of the good old wonder-stories stolen 
from us by a later crop of meddling nat- 
uralists. Why shouldn’t we be thankful 
that it refuses to lie hidden under moun- 
tains of disbelief—that it has delved its 
way to the surface once more fresh and 
reinvigorated from its long hibernation? 
For here is the latest good news, clipped 
from a reputable British exchange: 


‘“Apropos the question whether swallows 
hibernate under water, Major-General R. 
Owen Jones, R. E., states that in his house 
in Wales there is, in the cellar, which is sep- 
arated by iron bars from the outer air, a 
small cistern built round a spring. Some 
alterations having to be made to the house 
a few years ago, an old door was placed over 
this cistern in the month of December. When 
the workmen had completed their job, in 
June, the door was removed from the cistern 
and the cistern cleared out. In the mud was 
apparently a dead bird, black with mud. The 
Major examined it, and detected a slight 
movement in the claws. He brought it into 
the light, and found it evidently had life 
in it. He had to leave it while he went in to 
lunch, and on his return it flew off with ap- 
parently the strength of an ordinary swallow. 
The Major suggests that if some of our ponds 
were covered over with netting in the month 
of December, many other instances would be 
discovered with the return of summer of 
swallows (either too old or too young to mi- 
grate) having hibernated in our climate.’’ 





MEDITATIVE AND ADMONITORY. 





It has recently been declared by a 
certain philosophical statistician that, if 
the great cities of the world were walled 
about and the inhabitants thereof re- 
mained exclusively therein, and that if 
no new life and energy were introduced 


from the rural districts and towns with- 
out,.such cities would, in a single dec- 
ade, become extinct, or if any consider- 
able number of the people survived, such 
would be physical, intellectual and moral 
wrecks. We may safely say the same 
of the individual walled-in life. The 
business life that erects a barrier against 
every influence tending toward recrea- 
tion and recuperation, will end as the 
walled-in city ends; no matter how 
strong the body, no matter how vigorous 
and clear the mind, disaster will eventu- 
ally come to both if Nature’s law in this 
respect be broken, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when we will find an ema- 
ciated body and weak mind, with the joy 
of living done. And, although humanity 
may know these facts, there are thou- 
sands still who are never warned there- 
by, or, being warned, elect to risk the 
punishment that Nature metes to vio- 
lators of her law. 

With the breath of Spring comes a 
new joy in living, when every tree and 
flower and blade of grass makes music 
in the human heart, and the whispering 
of these things comes, at times, to every 
life within the walls. It behooves us, 
then, while the heralds of Summer are 
in the air, to take warning of these things 
and plan for rest while we toil, to “ List 
to Nature’s teachings” and heed her 
mandate. 

Every one, of course, will decide upon 
the Mecca of his own vacation, but we 
trust that hopes of such a Mecca will 
abide with every deserving toiler, and 
that realization will eventually come to 
all. 

But one, here and there, has grown 
grey and hardened within the walls, and 
needs to hear a louder voice than whis- 
pering from sylvan nook or smiling field 
—the automatic commercial manikin that 
needs a “ jolt.” Then “hump ” yourself, 
you old crocodile, out of your nickel- 
plated tank and seek, by rail and turn- 
pike, the old Swimming Hole under the 
willows. Divest yourself of your tall 
hat and faultless garb, and take a 
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plunge where God intended that you 
should. The water does not rise above 
your ears as in the old, old days, but 
it’s deep enough to wash away the city 
grime and cleanse the soul from bar- 
nacles of long neglect. The grassy 
banks seem nearer to each other now than 
when “ its shores were empires ” and its 
waters wide enough for naval opera- 
tions in mimic war; but there’s room 
enough to “dive” and “tread” and 
“roll” and room enough for all your 
care and worry. Then, when you dress 
again and gaze into the clear pool below 
“the riffles” and see the reflection of 
what you are, think, with regret, of 
what you might have been if every sum- 
mer since the long ago you had washed 
in this Siloam. 

And you, weary eyed daughter of par- 
lor, park and boulevard, take heed to 
whisper from the open and the sky, and 
let that dream beyond the little smoky 
span seen from your boudoir window be 
a reality. Shun, if you may, the stren- 
uous life of dréss and pose of conven- 
tional watering place and seek the hills 
and woods, where you may initiate the 
chaste and joyful life of the Indian 
maiden and emulate her virtues; away 
from the vulgar and discerning city eye, 
where there is naught in shape of tum- 
bled tress or careless garb to make afraid 
—where the birds sing instead of criti- 
cize and care not whether you are in 
satin or pajamas. Remember all—com- 
panions of toil and worry—that there is 
much more in life—the better life—than 
gathering wealth that may bring comfort 
without exalting joy, and let thoughts 
of other scenes and other times run riot 
if they will, and lead you out from office, 
factory or counting house under the open 
“sky to enjoy, for a time, the uplifting and 
strengthening life which you deserve. 
Reach, if you can, the old country 
school-house, the playground, the silvery 
windings of the little brook that was once 
so swift and wide, the smiling meadows 
and the strip of woods whose breath 
brings memories of the long ago; for it is 
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for such as you that the fields smile, the 
birds sing and the flowers rejoice after 
the rain. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


DEER IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 








In answer to our inquiry concerning 
the wild deer which have taken up their 
abode near the city of Rockford, IIl., 
Geo. W. Hamley writes: “ Some years 
ago 4 or 5 deer broke from their en- 
closure at Stillman Valley and made for 
the big woods—at that time consisting 
of about 2,000 acres of rough, hilly coun- 
try, covered with heavy timber and 
brush. Some 500 acres of this is now 
being farmed, but the remainder is, and 
always will be unfit for cultivation. Two 
years after they escaped the herd had in- 
creased to about a dozen, all told. Mr. 
Preston, a farmer living near there, has 
seen 9 in one bunch, old and young. 
He estimated the total number as over 
30 last spring, and so, considering the 
increase, there must be close to 40 at the 
present time. An item in the paper the 
other day stated that the formerly large 
herd had dwindled down till only 7 were 
left, but this must have been written by 
the man who some time ago tried to tell 
the number of birds of each species to 
the acre in this State. 

“The big woods are about 12 miles 
southwest of Rockford. I hunt there 
quite often. In fact, it is my favorite 
hunting grounds for quail and rabbits 
and the only place near here where one 
can see ruffed grouse. I seldom fail to 
catch sight of a deer or two also.” 








A ROAST FOR THE EDITOR. 


Batesville, Ind., March 30, 1906. 
Mr. Epiror:—Having recently re- 


ceived several requests to answer some 
Contributions to the Columns of Sports 
AFIELD, you will in justice to myself and 
those gentlemen publish the following 
statement in your next Issue. That I de- 
cline to answer these Requests for per- 
sonal and the following Reasons. It is 























manifestly impossible to answer quite a 
number of these Requests without going 
into the “ Technics of Gunnery,” and as 
this is of more benefit to the Manufac- 
turer than to the Readers of Sports 
AFIELD, it is hardly worth while to pub- 
lish them, this being the Opinion of the 
Editor of Sports AFIELD. Allthough I 
differ with him on this point, I, as a con- 
tributor, cannot insist upon him to publish 
what he considers unfit to read for the 
Readers of his Magazine. Therefore, it 
is better not to “ Tread upon forbidden 
ground” than to merely allude to these 
questions in such a way as to arouse 
curiosity, and then not satisfy this crav- 
ing. I regret that for this Reason I can- 
not answer my Old Friend’s J. E. San- 
ford of Henderson, Tenn., contribution 
on the “ Comparison of Gauges.” The 
Contribution certainly is a well-written 
and able one, and deserving of a thor- 
ough answer, which I would gladly give, 
but rather than to be hampered in my 
Reply, I will abstain therefrom entirely, 
much as I regret it. W. P. McCall, of 
Geneva, Neb., contribution on “ Small 
Bore Guns ” is also worthy of notice and 
should be read and well considered by 
every reader of Sports AFIELD, because 
it contains some absolute facts on this 
subject. Speaking about “Small Bore 
Guns” leads me to allude to an article 
of mine on this subject published several 
years ago in the Amateur Sportsman, of 
New York, and republished last year in 
the Sporting Goods Dealer, of St. Louis, 
Mo. Judging by the tone of the adver- 
tisement of the Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co., of Worcester, Mass., this firm 
was induced to make their Small Bore 
Single Shot Guns (28-ga. and .44 cal.) 
in response to said article of mine. If 
so, this is Evidence that ‘‘ Technical Dis- 
cussions’ occasionally are of benefit. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Editor? Another 
subject in your last issue, “ Range of 
Shot Guns,” although somewhat “ Non- 
sensecical ” in nature, would admit of an 
interesting discussion replete with con- 
siderable information on the subject, but 
as it would be so “ intensely technical ” 
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that it might give the Editor “ A Fit of 
Abhorrence” which in his delicate con- 
dition of health might result disastrously 
to his “ Nerves,” we had better refrain 
from committing this unpardonable Of- 
fence. 
Ernest TIMMERMANN, M. D. 
(“ Tonka.”’) 

P. S.—If this Letter is not published 
in your next issue, a copy of it will be 
sent to every one who requested me to 
answer their contributions. I also shall 
then,expect you to state your reasons for 
not doing so. My Request is a fair and 
honorable one, based as it is upon Truth 
and Facts. 


[Magazine-building methods do not permit 
getting last-minute contributions in the ‘‘next 
issue.’’ We publish Mr. Timmermann’s letter 
verbatim, as requested, and trust that we are 
safely within the time limit and in consequence 
not obliged to particularize as to ‘‘reasons.’’ 
Instead, let us say that we would be pleased to 
publish Mr. Timmermann’s views as to the 
comparative efficacy of small-bore guns, or 
upon any other subject of general interest to 
our readers. It is well that sportsmen should 
have knowledge of the theories of gunnery, 
but the majority of them are doubtless content 
to learn of the results secured with various, 
ealibres and charges, without speculating over 
the whys and wherefores—at least so far as 
they relate to mathematical calculations. The 
question whether the 20 or 28 gauge is prac- 
tical for game shooting, is best answered, we 
would think, by stating what these miniature 
guns have done in tests at measured distances. 
What they should do, as figured by ballistic 
laws, is not a convincing argument in the esti- 
mation of the average gunner.—EDITor. 





TROUT IN TEXAS STREAMS. 





I wish to express thanks for the atten- 
tion given in your April number to my 
queries. In reply to your question, I 
will say that white perch and trout are 
taken from the same waters in this part 
of the country, such being the case in 
all the streams I have fished. The white 
perch take either live minnows or worms, 
while the trout rarely notice worms but 
will bite at minnows or crawfish. The 
largest white perch I have ever caught 
weighed perhaps 2 lbs. ; the largest trout 
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about 2% lbs. The species of fish caught 
in the largest quantities about here are 
gasper and catfish—taken both with rod 
and line and on trot lines. I once saw a 
50-lb. catfish taken on a trot-line, but a 
7-lb. gasper is the largest of the species 
taken under my observation. 
Austin, Tex. Frep P. Hart. 


[In Texas, as is the case throughout the 
South, the black bass is generally known as 
**trout’’ and it appears likely that our corre- 
spondent has been misled by the local term. 
Authorities do not mention the brook trout as 
native to Texas streams, and, while the vari- 
ous species of mountain trout are no doubt 
occasionally found in the streams tributary 
to the lower Rio Grande, it is not likely that 
they occur in the Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries unless planted therein. Light on this 
matter ean doubtless be furnished by Texas 
anglers.—ED. } 


_— 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








THE SciENTIFIC AMERICAN Boy. By A. 
Russell Bond. Munn & Co., New 
York. With over 300 illustrations 
from photographs and drawings. 
Price, $2.00. 

The title of this books may be taken 
literally, for it appeals directly to the 
American boy who has a fancy for ac- 
complishing things, not in a haphazard 
way but properly and according to rule. 
It may, too, have been suggested by the 
fact that Munn & Co. are also publish- 
ers of the Scientific American; but this 
is a question of small consequence. In 
its sub-title, “The Camp at Willow 
Clump Island,” may be found a hint that 
the author has thought best to string his 
beads of knowledge upon a thread of 
romance, the better to hold the attention 
of his younger readers. Possibly this 
precaution was unnecessary, since the 
right sort of a boy will likely skip the 
story altogether, whiie his less practical 
brother grumbles at prosy details and 
wonders why there are so many pages 
without an adventure. It seems really a 
pity that Mr. Bond couldn’t have given 
the scientific boy a book planned on 
purely scientific lines, without waste of 
a single page or paragraph’s space; but 
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he has done so well as it is that a scold- 
ing is hardly due him. The boys of Wil- 
low Clump Island erected cabins and 
windmills ; they built bridges, dug caves, 
and even constructed a railroad; they 
made tents and canoes, ice boats and 
sledges and scooters, snow shoes, skis 
and kites; they learned swimming and 
surveying, heliographing and campfire 
building. In fact, the things they learned 
to do fill a 7-page index that will be found 
interesting and instructive reading even 
by those whose boyhood days are now 
a more or less hazy memory. We can 
recommend the book without reserva- 
tion and predict that it will have a phe- 
nomenal sale. 
ee 

THE Outer. By Andy Adams. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., New York. Illus- 

trated by E. Boyd Smith. Price, $1.50. 

Those who have read and found de- 
light in reading Mr. Adams’ earlier 
books—*‘ The Log of a Cowboy” and 
“ A Texas Matchmaker ”—will most cer- 
tainly be pleased to renew acquaintance 
with that most interesting of cowpunch- 
ers, Tom Quirk, whom we now find at 
the heels of a cattle herd en route from 
Southern Texas to a government post 
on the upper Missouri. It is a long drive 
and proves an eventful one, for, in the 
struggle of the cattlemen to find a mar- 
ket for the enormous herds of the Lone 
Star State, there was sometimes devel- 
oped a spirit of rivalry which led to sharp 
practices and a not infrequent burning of 
powder. How Don Lovell was handi- 
capped by unfair competition in carrying 
out his contract with Uncle Sam for the 
delivery of five million pounds of beef 
on foot, and how he eventually came out 
winner in the long run, after seeing his 
hopes vanish beneath defeat, is the cen- 
tral theme about which the author has 
incidentally woven the best story that 
has yet appeared under his name. It is 
difficult to avoid accepting Mr. Adams’ 
books as the veracious accounts of hap- 
penings in which he has actually taken 
part, so true are his descriptions of 
ranch and range life, so accurate his 
knowledge of every mile of “ cow trail ” 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian 
Boundary. 
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OUR MAIL BAG. 








LAWS AND LAWBREAKERS, 





I have rarely expressed my full and 
unabridged views on the subject of game 
protection, nor do I intend to now. On 
all questions of importance it is the ex- 
tremist who persists that other people 
should listen to him, and those less rad- 
ical in their views can well afford to 
keep quiet and let the smoke blow over. 
There is no doubt that legislatures have 
a perfect right to pass such laws as may 
seem good to them, and the individual 
citizen who objects to restraint of his 
personal privileges is like unto the Texas 
steer that tried to hold the railroad track 
against a freight train. Until quite re- 
cently our game laws have savored 
strongly of class legislation—which was 
wrong—and hinted, too, of the legisla- 
tor’s desire to keep solid with the rural 
vote. In a certain way this was still 
worse. It has been borne in upon me 
by lifelong observation that few of the 
more laudable innovations originate in 
the ’way back districts. The honesty of 
our farming class is proverbial, and like- 
wise the conservatism. The representa- 
tive of a country constituency may be ex- 
cused for favoring measures that seem 
unfair to the city sportsman, but he really 
should have long since put his heel—vote 
or no vote—upon the neck of the country 
market hunter. If we had stopped the 
traffic in game 20 years ago, almost any 
sort of game laws would have served the 
purpose of keeping sportsmen within 
sane bounds. We didn’t, because legis- 
lators feared to antagonize their home 
people. I well remember the argument 
offered by an Arkansas lawmaker with 
whom I discussed the subject some 5 
years since. Said he: “ The game, alive 
in the woods, is the property of the 
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State ; but when a man kills it, it belongs 
to him, just as much as his horse or his 
dog. He can sell it, eat it or give it 
away, as he pleases. You can’t disregard 
rights of property, sir. The American 
citizen won't have it that way, and least 
of all the freeborn citizens of Arkansas.” 
Today these same uncoercible citizens 
have ceased to make transfers of proper- 
ty rights in game other than rabbits and 
squirrels, and are clamoring to have even 
these animals barred from the market. 
Monkeying with the inalienable rights of 
the individual is getting to be fashion- 
able nowadays, and sometimes I am in- 
clined to think that we ought to have 
more of it. 

St. Louis has undoubtedly handled the 
bulk of the game shipped by Southwest- 
ern gunners, particularly those in Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Texas and the Indian 
Territory, yet last winter you could not 
buy as much as a mallard or a quail in 
St. Louis’ big Union Market. So far as 
appears on the surface the traffic is dead, 
and the Missouri game wardens are mak- 
ing things remarkably warm for “ un- 
derground ” dealers and their customers. 
It is too much to expect that there will 
not be evasions of the law, or that the 
average citizen will be eager to inform 
upon a neighbor who quietly sells his 
surplus of game; but the law is not aimed 
so much at the occasional offender as at 
the man who formerly made his living 
by a wholesale butchery of everything 
worth the price of a loaded shell. When 
the professionals are driven out of busi- 
ness the amateurs will give very little 
trouble. 

But to be wholly effective the law pro- 
hibiting the sale of game should be uni- 
versally adopted. So long as New York 
and other Eastern cities are open mar- 
kets, just so long will there be an ex- 
istent temptation to men and boys who 
love hunting so well that they would 
like to make it their regular business. I 
am inclined to judge these lawbreakers 
with lenience, as in the majority of cases 
their waywardness is merely a protest 
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against laws that they deem unjust. In 
the sense of wilful wrongdoing they are 
not criminals, but may be classed with 
the moonshiners of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee who will not resign their cher- 
ished right to increase the value of their 
corn by running it through a still. They 
are technically in the wrong, but the er- 
ror in judgment does not bring them 
down on a common level with hog 
thieves and defaulting bank presidents. 
Not so very long ago I had a chance 
to recover damages from a man who 
came by night and cut a valuable tree 
on my land—a big red oak that would 
have scaled close to 1,500 ft. He had 
found a swarm of bees in the tree and 
carved his initials on the bark, by which 
act, according to recognized backswoods 
law, he established a title to the tree bet- 
ter than my own. It was my land, but 
his bee tree. Axe of mine could not 
honestly fell it, but the only thing bar- 
ring the other fellow from a feast of 
wild honey was a certain ridiculous law 
framed by city lawyers for the oppres- 
sion of decent people. He ma& a night 
trip of it merely as a concession to fool 
modern ideas, and not because he looked 
upon the expedition as reprehensible in 
purpose. Maybe it was my duty as a 
good citizen to “soak” him to the ex- 
tent of the law, but I didn’t—arid the 
chances are that more of my big trees 
may go the same way. Ah, well! it is 
said that the reforestation of denuded 
districts is possible after many years, but 
we know beyond peradventure that when 
the present crop of bee hunters passes 
the list of lost arts will have been in- 
creased by one. 

Is it possible to be in sympathy with 
a law and not with its impartial, unvary- 
ing enforcement? The question opens 
a broad field for discussion. Judges and 
juries are not permitted to go beyond 
the evidence, nor of their own volition 
presuppose an absence of criminal in- 
tent; but shall we as citizens assume an 
unofficial censorship over our immediate 
neighbors who are a bit slow in adapting 
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themselves to changed conditions? Mar- 
ket gunners, bee hunters and close sea- 
son breakers are on their last legs and 
may be conceded the privilege of a few 
parting kicks. Ours be it to show a de- 
cent respect for their sorrows. 

Kansas City, Mo. RoGER REED. 





FROM THE CANAL ZONE. 





Most people have an idea that the Re- 
public of Panama is a country, but that 
is where they are “ off.” It is a wilder- 
ness and nothing more. Outside the two 
cities, Colon and Panama, there is not a 
public road in the whole land, so far as 
I have been able to learn; but it is cut 
up with narrow trails, which wind 
around through the jungle 40 ways for 
Sunday and go nowhere in particular, 
and the only modes of travel are afoot 
or horseback. Anywhere in the Canal 
Zone a catriage or an automobile would 
yield its possessor about as much pleas- 
ure as a trunkful of fishing tackle in the 
middle of a desert. This is not the worst 
place in the world, and neither is it as 
yet noted as a health resort, but under 
American rule and management the san- 
itary conditions are fast improving. I 
would not be much surprised if, a few 
years from now, the society journals 
would record that “ Mr. and Mrs. So- 
and-so have left for their winter home 
in Panama.” When they get this jungle 
cleared and more of the land in cultiva- 
tion, I see no reason why it should be 
generally more unhealthy here than in 
Florida or the other Gulf States. 

Panama is largely broken and hilly 
with no large timber to speak of, but the 
vegetation is so dense and so effectually 
excludes the sun that the earth seems 
swampy under foot. Here, and in no 


other known land, the world is “ twist- 
ed.” I was taught at school that the At- 
lantic Ocean lay east and the Pacific 
west of the American Continents, but the 
reverse to this is true down here. The 
common idea is that the canal runs east 
and west. In reality its course is almost 




















exactly northwest and southeast—direct- 
ly across the isthmus. Colon, on the At- 
lantic, is its northwest terminus; Pana- 
ma, on the Pacific, its southeast end. To 
all newcomers the sun appears to rise 
in the south and set in the north. 

There is much here to interest the 
sportsman, if he can only overcome the 
“tired feeling” that takes possession oi 
him so soon after his arrival. The avail- 
able game includes many species of 
quadrupeds, such as deer, tapir, monkey, 
cougar and tiger; and there are all man- 
ner of birds and reptiles. Still, strangely 
enough, the doctors claim that our most 
dangerous beast is the mosquito. Though 
they are very scarce—I have not seen a 
dozen in a year—there are certainly mos- 
quitoes here and the Government is using 
every precaution to protect us from 
them, even to the extent of closing every 
house with wire screens. But I was re- 
marking that this is a great place for the 
man who loves hunting, as he would be 
kept busy all the time. Until he thor- 
oughly learned the country, if he got 
tired hunting for game he could put in 
a little time hunting for home. And if 
he ever stepped off the trail, he would 
likely put in a little overtime hunting a 
hole in the jungle big enough to crawl 
through. Almost every tree, bush or 
weed is covered with thorns, some of 
them a foot long and all interlaced with 
a mass of vines so thick you can hardly 
see daylight through them. Sometimes 
you are on top of the tangle, but usually 
you are crawling through on all-fours; 
and when you come to a little opening 
and are free to stand up, inhale the fever- 
laden ozone and sniff the sweet aroma of 
decaying vegetation, you will almost 
weep for joy. Thus, hunting is a con- 
tinual round of pleasure. I have been 
hunting once and in the hospital 5 times 
in a year, and am going again some of 
these days. Will tell you what luck I 
have in my next letter. 

W. W. LInpDERsMITH. 
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MORE ABOUT CROWS. 





I received the back numbers contain- 
ing “ Fifty Years of Woods Life,” which 
is certainly a most interesting story ; also 
the May issue. What W. L. Blinn, and 
others of Rockford, Ill., have to say in 
regard to a bounty on crows, is in every 
particular O. K. Keep it up, gentle- 
men; I am with you. I would like to see 
a law passed putting a bounty on crows, 
for they are destructive to the game and 
song birds of the country, and have for- 
feited the friendship of farmers by pull- 
ing up their corn, stealing eggs and 
catching young poultry. Crows watch 
quail and prairie chickens in the brood- 
ing season purposely to discover and 
pilfer their nests. Then why is it not as 
well to offer a bounty for their heads as 
to spend money buying and distributing 
game for propagation? The end in each 
case is identically the same. 

As to the crow being a scavenger, the 
good they do in that line amounts to 
very little, nearly all the dead animals 


around the country being buried beyond 


their reach. The proposed separate 
license to kill crows would not be just. 
Crows are not protected by law, and, 
if a license to kill them was required, it 
would stay the hands of many hunters 
who have opportunities to shoot them 
when in the field after rabbits, ducks 
and other game which may be legally 
killed at certain seasons. Suppose you 
have a hunter’s license and, while hunt- 
ing, improve a chance to kill a crow, and 
a game warden happens around and asks 
to see your crow-hunting license. If 
you haven’t both licenses, there’s a lovely 
chance for trouble. I am in favor of 
raising the license to $1.00, putting a 10- 
cent bounty on crows, and permitting 
hunters to kill them at every chance. 
The license should also be good for one 
year from date of issue, for many hunt- 
ers will not get a license until the open 
season commences in the fall, and the 
present date of expiration is June 1. 
Seneca, Ill. Wrtttam B. BattTice. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess nat- 


wral desire to be useful to him, 








THE RIGHT TIME TO BEGIN. 





The time is now at hand when prelim- 
inary training of a bird dog should be 
begun. Making an early start is prefer- 
able to awaiting the open season on 
game, because at that time the dog 
should be under nice control, so as to be 
fit for actual work afield. A puppy 
needs schooling beforehand, and such 
schooling is to be done at home, not in 
the field. If allowed to pass the time at 
his sweet will during the summer, shut 
up in the kennel yard, merely provided 
with food and water and no further at- 
tention paid to him, he will be found ut- 
terly unfit to enter the field at the proper 
time. 

Proper yard breaking—systematic and 
calculated in every detail to become ap- 
plicable in actual work afield—is the 
most essential part of a dog’s training, 
for upon that is based the ultimate util- 
ity of a dog subservient to the gun. It is 
also the most time-absorbing, but no 
long lessons need be given day by day— 
20 to 30 minutes will suffice. Await- 
ing the near approach of the open season 
and then trying to rush things, always 
results unsatisfactorily. An early start 
will give you ample time to get through 
the course and when through to continue 
practicing (in the yard) the various les- 


sons—thus making all which has been 
learned “second nature” and the puppy 
obeys your slightest movement. Much 
time is wasted by the average novice 
who has a pup and at leisure moments 
endeavors to do alittle training—toss- 
ing a stick, glove or ball for the lively 
chap to chase and fetch in a playful 
way ; learning a few tricks that are in no 
way applicable to work afield; or per- 
haps cowing the puppy by endeavoring 
to beat an “education” into him while 
he does not know what is wanted. Gain- 
ing the good-will and the confidence of 
a dog is the proper thing to do; play, 
however, has no other value than to get 
him to like your company. By the per- 
suasive system accomplishments are 
sought to be attained through coaxing 
and play only, and as the trainer must 
suit his efforts to the inclination of the 
pupil in participating in the frolic, 
progress must necessarily be slow. More- 
over, one of the most pernicious habits is 
the regular outcome of such play— 
namely, mouthing the bird—to say noth- 
ing of the inability on part of the trainer 
to prevent flushing and chasing, break- 
ing shot, plucking and even eating the 
dead bird and the great uncertainty as to 
the dog’s obeying orders at any time. 
Force, coupled with kindness, judi- 
ciously applied, is the only satisfactory 
factor in training a dog. 





























A COMING CHAMPION. 





Notable among English setters ex- 
hibited at recent bench shows, especial 
mention is due Merry Nelle, owned by L. 
R. Hensley of Hamilton, Ohio, the sub- 
ject of the photograph here reproduced. 
At the show of the Southern Ohio Ken- 
nel Club, when only 10 months old, she 
won in the puppy, novice and limit 
classes, and in the open class lost by a 
very close decision to Rod’s Bessie, a 
famous winner of ribbons. Again, at 
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clares that he is the same as an English 
setter. Also inform me what can be 
done with an English pointer, coming 4 
years old, which is fine on quail but 
seems to pay no attention to prairie 
chickens. I had him among chickens 
last fall and he hardly made a stand, ex- 
cept to back another dog on points.” 
The Llewellyn is a strain, not a breed 
of setters. Hugh Dalziel, in ‘British 
Dogs,” says: ‘Mr. Purcell Llewellyn 
now claims to have produced a distinct 
strain of his own; he has been, unques- 











MERRY NELLE. Owned by L. R. Hensley, Hamilton, Ohio. 





Detroit, though not in show condition, 
she won Ist in the puppy class and re- 
serve in limit, the competition being in 
every respect as warm as it is commonly 
found at the events of the regular circuit. 


CERTAINLY AN ENGLISH SETTER. 


Horace B. Amrine, Kansas City, 
Kans., requests information as follows: 
“I would like to learn the difference be- 
tween the English and Llewellyn setters. 
I have a Liewellyn, and a neighbor de- 








tionably, a large and successful breeder 
of both good and handsome dogs and his 
breed is now well known in the United 
States, to which a great number of them 
have been shipped as the ‘Llewellyn 
setter.’ The strain is founded on Laver- 
ack blood.” The Laverack was itself a 


strain of English setter blood, kept pure 
for a long term of years and tracing back 
to Ponto and Old Moll, purchased by 
Edward Laverack, in 1825, from the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison, an old-time breeder 
Dalziel writes in 1887: 


of note. “The 
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Laverack and its close congener, the 
Llewellyn, have almost lost their dis- 
tinctiveness, and, following older strains, 
are being absorbed in the recognized 
modern English setter.’”’ This is prob- 
ably more nearly the case in England 
than in America, where the purity of the 
strain has been jealously guarded by 
many breeders since the first Llewellyns 
were imported. 

As regards the pointer’s refusal to 
work on chickens, though a good quail 
dog, cases of this kind are not rare. 
Nearly all dogs hunt best the sort of 
game on which they were first broken, 
though there are a few that develop a 
marvellous nose for some other species 
when it first comes in their way. Dogs 
that are good all around are scarcer than 
is commonly believed. Plenty of work 
on chickens will doubtless bring this 
pointer up to the desired mark. 


-_— 


THE ST. LOUIS BENCH SHOW. 








The Mississippi Valley Kennel Club 
held its first bench show on April 25-28 
and its members well deserve congratu- 
lation on the flattering success of the 
venture. The entries numbered some 
560 with very few absentees. Most of 
the classes were well filled and the qual- 
ity of exhibits would compare favorably 
with shows of the same size in the East. 
The professional handlers, Al G. Eber- 
hart of Cincinnati, Geo. S. Thomas of 
Hamilton, Mass., Ben Lewis of Lans- 
downe, Pa., Frank Dole of New Haven, 
Conn. and Alf. Delmont of Devon, Pa, 
were present with good strings and as 
usual carried off most of the cash. Major 
J. M. Taylor of Rutherford, N. J., and 
James Cole of Kansas City., Mo., judged 
most of the classes. Spratt’s Patent 
benched and fed, and their representa- 
tive, E. M. Oldham, acted as superin- 
tendent. There is no question but that 


St. Louis will continue this function each 
year, and it is quite probable that Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha will have 
clubs by another season, thus ensuring a 
If Lincoin Neb., and 


Western circuit. 
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Topeka, Kans., would “also fall in line 
with the strong and active clubs now 
working in Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver, the trans-Mississippi country would 
develop an interest in doggy matters that 
is now sadly lacking. | 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





The American Kennel Gazette, official 
organ of the A. K. C., recommends the 
adoption of the following notice to be 
printed on the entry blanks for bench 
shows. The notice first appeared on the 
entry blanks of the Chester, Pa., show. 
‘Please remember that, by a new ruling, 
only American bred dogs are eligible in 
novice classes, and that full pedigree 
must be given same, as in puppy classes, 
or birthplace of dog entered. Field stud 
book numbers do not count at this show. 
Your dog must be either registered or 
listed with the American Kennel Club. 
This club assumes the collection of list- 
ing fees, but exhibitors are urged to list 
direct with the A. K.C. Be sure that 
class number agrees with class name.” 


_ 


A NEW KENNEL CLUB. 








The Revere Kennel Club, with Charles 
C. Rogers, president, Charles N. Har- 
denbrooke, vice-president, and Tom B. 
Middlebrooke, secretary-treasurer, has 
been formed with headquarters at 60 N. 
Market St., Boston. The club expects 
to hold two summer shows, one at 
Wonderland Park and the other at Point 
of Pines. The bench show held last 
summer at Point of Pines was a pro- 
nounced success and has encouraged the 
formation of other kennel clubs around 
Boston. 


<<a 


THE Scotch deerhound St. Ronan’s 
Regina, a winner in England and Scot- 
land, has been imported by Edmund 
Mackenzie of New York. She is said 
to be one of the best types of this breed, 
which is altogether too rare in the United 
States. 























SHORT BARKS. 





THE dog’s natural span of life is be- 
lieved to be 12 years or thereabouts, but 
there is a recorded case of a collie which 
died from accident at the advanced age 
of 23. 

* 
* ae 

THE newly awakened interest in Irish 
setters is beginning to show results in 
the quality of recent entries at the bench 
shows. With such good ones as Ch. 
Shan Law, Ch. St. Cloud’s Blarney, Ch. 
Lady Auburn and Wuerdeman’s Pat 
Law, of a type that has become too 
scarce in late years, the admirers of this 
admirable breed of hunting dogs may 
congratulate themselves. 


* 
* * 


WE are prone to think that no other 
countries take the interest in dog breed- 
ing that we do, unless it may be Eng- 
land; but we note by a news item in Our 
Dogs (Manchester, Eng.) the shipment 
of 4 Airedales, 1 pointer, 1 sheep dog 
and 1 greyhound to Cape Town and 3 
Airedales to Bombay recently. 


* 
* *x 


AN interesting story of the training of 
a young Airedale comes from James G. 
Tatlock, custodian of the Dome Lake 
Club, Big Horn P. O., Wyo., who has 
charge of a pack for the Culbertson 
Kennels. Through the month of March 
the Canada lynx is quite common in the 
mountains and Mr. Tatlock keeps out a 
line of traps for them. He maintained 
the opinion that an Airedale could kill a 
lynx single-handed, and, to demonstrate 
his belief, commenced training Culbert- 
son Briar, then 14 months old, with this 
object in view. He assisted the dog in 
killing the first four lynx that were caught 
and then turned the fifth lynx loose. 
The ensuing fight, Mr. Tatlock says, 
looked like a Kansas cyclone, but the 
dog came out victorious with no serious 
cuts from the encounter. The fight must 
have been quick and decisive, for the 
long sharp claws and powerful hind- 
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quarters of a lynx work terrible havoc 
if they once get action. Mr. Tatlock, 
who has hunted and trapped in Montana 
and Wyoming for the past 24 years, says 
he don’t see how he managed without 
Airedales so long. 


_, 


A BRACE OF GOOD ONES, 








One of the most enthusiastic breeders 
of typical bull-terriers is our esteemed 
friend, D. M. Sutor of El Paso, Texas, 








A Brace of Thoroughbreds and Their Master. 





whose dogs will hold their own in any 
company. His kennels breed only bull- 
terriers at present, and his string of these 
courageous little animals is one to glad- 
den the heart of any dog man. In the 
photo here shown Mr. Sutor is seen with 
Lady Togo and Gully of the West, and 
one can well believe that the photog- 
rapher had his troubles getting them 
to “‘be good” even for a second. 
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SPORTS 
THE HIAWATHA INDIAN PLAY. 





The “Hiawatha Ojibway Indian Play,” suc- 
cessful at Desbarats, is much more so at Wa- 
yagamug, near Petoskey, Mich., where it was 
given last year. Its greater success is due to 
the much greater number of people to whom it 
is there accessible. The larger patronage en- 
ables the play to be put on in a very much bet- 
ter way than the smaller revenues at Des- 
barats would permit. Desbarats is now a reg- 
ular summer camp with its hotels and cottages, 
and it is a great sportsman’s resort. It is re- 
nowned far and wide for its matchless scenery 
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Desbarats has no large comfortable hotels 
like those of Petoskey, Harbor Springs, Charle- 
voix, Bayview, Oden, Conway, Walloon Lake, 
etc. The Open Air Co., Wayagamug, Petoskey, 
Mich., will gladly furnish any particulars about 
any of these Northern Michigan hotels. Those 
who want the comfortable life of the hotel can- 
not do better than to stay in Michigan and for 
a change take a trip of a week or more to the 
Desbarats camp and hinterland. The Des- 
barats Camp is a very comfortable one of its 
kind. From Desbarats one can reach quickly 
by rail the Mississaga River, the French River, 
Lake Nipissing and the peerless Lake Tema- 

















THE GRAND STAND AND INDIAN STAGE AT WAYAGAMUG. 





and its attractiveness as a canoe, yacht, and 
motor-boat region; its hundreds of Islands, 
points, havens, harbors, and its rivers make it 
the Mecca of the small boat man, even as the 
Chicago Yacht Club has made. of Desbarats 
its northernmost station because of its fine 
snug harbors and its sailing stretches; but 
above everything the Desbarats inland coun- 
try is the long-looked-for spot for the else- 
where disappointed fisherman and hunter. The 
fish in its inland lakes and rivers and the 
game in the boundless forests primeval of the 
Desbarats hinterland will be kept as far as 
possible for the graduates of the Wayagamug 
Sportsman’s School. 


gami, to all of which there are daily express 
trains from Desbarats. 

The new departure that has been made at 
Wayagamug will be in operation this year. The 
sportsman’s school will have the best guides, 
who will give lessons in woodcraft, teaching the 
pitching of camps, chopping of wood, building 
of economical and safe fires, cooking, paddling, 
pack and canoe carrying, swimming, fishing 
and shooting. The use of the pack horse in the 
West, the mysteries of the Diamond Hitch, and 
riding will be taught. Many will graduate in a 
day, but there are enough of the inexperienced 
for the whole school session. 

There will be Eskimo dogs and an Indian 


























village at Wayagamug. The Eskimo Kayak 
and the Indian’s bark canoe will be in evidence. 
Canoe and camping trips will be inaugurated 
daily. The object of it all is to bring out the 
best physically and mentally that is in man, 
woman and child; not only to amuse but to 
arrest physical degeneracy; not only to permit 
the strong to enjoy and to maintain their 
strength, but to make the weak strong by mod- 
erate and carefully administered exercise in 
open air life. There will be a specialty made 
of baths—sun baths, sand baths, clay baths and 
water bathing of the best kind will be fur- 
nished. 


THE HIAWATHA INDIAN PLAY. 
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of shade trees afford shelter to the fragile ones 
whose constitutions or complexions object even 
to the temperate rays of a Northern Michigan 
sun. 

As a special at Wayagamug, Indian Lodge or 
Wigwam Life will be offered to the guests. 
The Wigwam 20 feet in diameter with a little 
fire in the middle for cool nights (or the rare 
wet day) with its perfect and constant ventila- 
tion without draughts; is as superior to the 
ordinary tent from a hygienic point of view, as 
well can be. Guests will sleep in the Wig- 
wams, but there will be dressing rooms in the 
main building, with running water and other 




















WIGWAM LIFE. Wayagamug, Michigan. 





The lake upon which Wayagamug, near Pe- 
toskey, is situated, and where some of this was 
done last year, and where much more will be 
done this year is a spring lake with a clean 
white sand bottom; much of the lake is shal- 
low, so that the sun warms its clear waters, 
making of them the most pleasant bathing wa- 
ters in Northern Michigan. To bathe under a 
roof is to lose much of the life-giving power of 
the sun upon the skin. At Wayagamug you get 
water warm enough without a roof or artificial 
heat. The sand baths will be given on the 
Shore at the bath houses, where clean, white 
sand abounds and where a sufficient number 


conveniences. There is a central dining room 
where good, plain food will be served (with 
fish as a specialty), but guests may do their 
own cooking inside or outside of the Wigwam 
in camp style if they wish. The Open Air Co. 
wiil also furnish out of door or wigwam meals 
to those who do not wish to have the trouble of 
cooking them. There will be experienced camp 
cooks who will serve the real thing. Have you 
ever slept in a wigwam? Have you ever in a 
big camp spent a rainy day in a wigwam sit- 
ting in a circle around the fire in its center, 
while your neighbors (or those at least who 
had not already left their tents for your wig- 
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wam) were damp and cheerless in the ordinary 
tent. The wigwam was here before the ar- 
rival of the White Man and it will stay as long 
as he. There will be a Zoo for the animals and 
fish dear to the sportsman at Wayagamug. 
There will also be a Forestry Plantation ac- 
cording to the most modern methods. 

This Summer School will open on June 8th 
with the Indian Play of Hiawatha, and will 
close about the 10th of September. The play 
will be given on June 8th and on July 4th, and 
daily (except Sundays) from July 21st to Sept. 
10th, inclusive. 

Individual Red Indian, early Dutch and 
American gardens will interest quite a few. 

There will be an Indian School of handicraft 
where experts will demonstrate that the In- 
dian artistic taste is not extinct. 

There will be all manner of water sports, 
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teach our people to pay no attention to them, 
but those who wish to remain indoors will be 
entertained with the best features of the Bos- 
ton Sportsman’s Show of 1905-1906, which was 
the best of its kind ever held. Lectures by 
famous out-of-door men and women and mov- 
ing pictures of actual hunting scenes (wonder- 
ful productions) will be among the rainy day 
features. Rainy day walks will be another. 
Indian and French Canadian voyageur songs 
and individual stunts will be there. 

Japanese maidens will serve tea and rice 
cakes in a Japanese tea-house. 

Desbarats, Ontario, Canada, something over 
100 miles north of Wayagamug, will be con- 
nected with Petoskey by a direct line of steam- 
ers in 1906, which furnishes the desired oppor- 
tunity in the absolute wild for the carrying 
out of the woodcraft lessons taught in Petoskey. 











VIEW FROM KILLALY 





POINT. Desbarats, Ontario. 





chief among which will be water polo played 
by the champion teams of the United States 
and Canada against the Indians. 

There will be ponies to ride, Eskimo dogs to 
drive, bears, monkeys, and other animals to 
feed; fish to catch; long rambles in the woods 
to take, and golf to play, although the links 
will be rough the first year. Father Mar- 
quette’s historical portage and canoe trip can 
be enjoyed daily from Wayagamug to Little 
Traverse Bay, Lake Michigan, or old Arbre 
Croche or Harbor Springs, making a fine daily 
constitutional outing. There is a lovely beach 
and water for swimming, a _ straight water 
chute and a spiral ditto for sensations, and one 
of the best Indian Museums in America with 
live Indians for illustrations, instead of dead. 

There are very few rainy days at Wayaga- 
mug or Desbarats in the summer. We try to 


There, walking tours, canoe trips, phenomenal 
fishing and shooting in innumerable virgin 
lakes and rivers and the boundless forest 
primeval, supply all the necessary conditions 
for the thorough enjoyment of woods and 
walks. 

The fullest information about Desbarats is 
given at Petoskey by the management of the 
Open Air Company, which has camps and camp 
hotels, canoes, tents, and guides at Desbarats, 
but sufficient time must be given, because there 
may not be an unlimited supply of guides and 
canoes at all times in Desbarats. 

Artists will find the finest material in the 
world for pictures, both at Wayagamug and 
Desbarats. 

After a fish dinner at the restaurant, sun-set 
canoeing parties with canoes or boats, towed 
by a power-boat for the lazy ones, with Indian 
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song accompaniments will be provided. The 
conditions at Wayagamug are perfect for this 
novel amusement when the sun is setting over 
the great wooded sand dunes that furnish the 
natural sea wall which keeps the great seas 
raised by Michigan nor’westers from  break- 
ing into Lake Wayagamug. At the foot of one 
of these sand dunes is the old, old Indian trail 
—very old it was when over it more than one 
portage was made by Father Marquette in his 
missionary trips—and it is still used. The sun- 
set paddle is a fitting prelude to the sportman’s 
and naturalist’s out-of-doors—doubly pictured 
talks in the picture-theater in the grandstand. 
Wayagamug is never too stormy. It is never 
unsafe. There is always a calm, sheltered 
side, let the wind blow how it will. There are 
good large hotels in all directions around Wa- 
yagamug, Petoskey, Harbor Springs, etc. Twelve 


gaff a chance—just the same chance you would 
give any other gaff. Norlund & Co. of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., are the makers. 

= = a 


Steve E kins, the well-known guide and 
hunter of Mancos, Colo., claims to have the best 
pack of trained bear and lion dogs in Colo- 
rado. He is at present hunting bear in New 
Mexico with J. C. Sipe and party of Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Elkins will add to his pack this 
summer the well-known imported Airedale, 
Waterside Wizard, with two females, Clipdale 
Duchess and Colne Black Belle—all belonging 
to C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, Iowa. 

x . + . 

For the information of sportsmen who may 
be looking forward to the pleasure of an out- 
ing in the forests of Michigan, the passenger 








IN THE HEART OF THE DESBARATS ISLANDS. 





trains daily and excellent driving roads to 
Wayagamug make it accessible. 

The desire is to create at Wayagamug an at- 
mosphere in which every one will feel that 
they must keep at their best all around, in 
which they will build up their energies instead 
of dissipating them. Many people are already 
buying lots and tents and gradually getting 
their property ready to build on. 


— 
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Dip the biggest fish get away? Too bad— 
but it wouldn’t have happened if you had 
equipped yourself with a Lion gaff. It ‘never 
misses or lets go. Your part is to bring the 
fish within reaching distance and give the 


department of the Pere Marquette Railroad has 
just issued a most interesting little booklet 
dealing with the various easily accessible local- 
ities in the lower peninsula where an abun- 
dance of game and fish may be found. It goes 
more minutely into detail and description than 
the average railroad guide book and is liber- 
ally illustrated with half-tones from photo- 
graphs, in addition to a series of colored plates 
showing the different species of game fish com- 
mon in the North Woods streams. The Old 
Wolverine State can still offer unsurpassed at- 
tractions to lovers of the rod and gun, and a 
good way to get a “dead sure line” on them is 
to write for a copy of “Hunting and Fishing 
in Michigan,” addressing H. F. Moeller, Gen. 
Pass. Agt., Pere Marquette Railroad, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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whole lot. 





When camping, it is frequent- 
ly imperative to put up with a 
Don’t put up with a 
firearm of dubious quality. 
Stevens—you will wonder why 
you missed doing so before. 


Geta 


Our Line: 
Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, 
Rifle Telescopes, etc. 





Your local mer- 
chant should han- 
dle the 


Ask him. If you 
cannot obtain, we 
ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of catalog 








price. 


Send four cents 
in stamps for 140- 
page catalog. Itis 
profusely illus- 
trated,describes 
entire output, and 
contains valuable 
pointers on Shoot- 
ing, Ammunition, 
Proper Care of Fire- 
arms, etc. 








stamps. 


Chicopee Falls, 











Our attractive three-color 
Aluminum Hanger will be mail- 
ed anywhere for ro cents in 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5680, 


- Mass., U.S..A. 














Le Radium Perpetua! 


A Great Boon to Smokers 
Cheaper and Safer than Matches 
Surely Less Trouble 
Resists Strongest Wind 
54,000 Sold in Montreal, Canada. 


yas useful French novelty consists of a metal vest pocket tube, containing 
a platinum compound which, when exposed to the air, becomes incan- 
descent and produces a strong flame. 

Remove the cap and there instantly appears a steady flame which will light 
ciears, cigarettes, lamps, gas jets, will kindle fires, or light the way in 
the dark. 

When the cap is replaced the flame is extinguished. 

NO MANIPULATION. NO ADJUSTING. 

This self-firing pocket lighter is absolutely safe. Will not ignite unless the 
cap is removed and the platinum exposed to the air. 

With ordinary care is practically indestructible. 

A great convenience to autoists, canoeists, yachtsmen, etc. Is water-tight, 
and operates faultlessly in rain, snow or strong wind. Price, complete, 


wine's 50 Cents each 


(If not as represented, return it, and we will cheerfully refund your money.) 
AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


We make a most liberal J ee eg to agents and merchants 
who sell Le Radium Lighter. Correspondence solicited. 


International Auto & Yacht Agency, 
Dept F. 119-121 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


Positively no Free Samples sent under any pretext. 
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CONVENIENT FISHING WATERS. 





It is a natural supposition that every angler 
has by this time picked out his spot and time, 
and the manner in which he will bring to 
creel the gamey bass and trout on his annual 
vacation for the year 1906. I hope he has 
chosen wisely, and that, as he wades his favor- 
ite stream in pursuit of his favorite fish, he 
will add years to his life and pleasant pic- 
tures to his memory. The writer has discov- 
ered no new spots for the angler to visit, but 
as, mayhaps, some poor duffer is lying awake 
nights trying to select the bit of wood and 
water wherein to enjoy his summer vacation, 
I will tell of the conditions present, and pre- 
dict some rosy times in that old and oft tried 
stream, the Mississippi, the most fished river 
in the United States. 

Ever since the ice went out, the conditions 
have been the most promising in years. We 
have had continued excessive high water, 
which has given the fish a chance to work into 
every fished-out lake and water hole adjacent 
to the Mississippi, and the bottom lands have 
been one vast sea from bluff to bluff, with the 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch and all the other 
fishes roaming and spawning over this whole 
great surface. The water is falling gradually, 
and by the time it reaches its natural stage the 
June rise will be here, which will furnish the 
fish added protection from the seiners, as they 
cannot successfully combat the heavy high- 
water current with their large clumsy seines, 
thus giving the old fish an opportunity to 
spawn and the young fish a chance to grow 
undisturbed. All water here is good fishing 
water when the stage and climatic conditions 
are right; so, if the water and weather do 
not make a muss of themselves, from July 
until frost comes the fishing on the northern 
Mississippi should be the best in years. 

Last season we had splendid fishing here, 
and nearly every one who went out properly 
equipped came in at night with strings of fish 
goodly in size and number. The Mississippi 
river fisherman has a style all his own, and it 
is a style that lands its share of the fish. The 
bait-caster of the lakes, who is an uncrowned 
prince in his own principality, unless he pos- 
sesses other styles of angling is up against it 
here, as the conditions and cover are such that 
long distance bait-casting, while good exercise 
and worthy of admiration, will not land the 
fish in these waters. Ours is mostly semi-still 
fishing, if you know what that means. We fish 
from boat or along shore with a long or short 
Tod, as the circumstances demand, and troll, 
bob, coax, and use every effort, except keeping 
still, to entice the fish to bite. It is bait fish- 
ing pure and simple, but there is a deal of hard 
work connected with it, which makes the mus- 
cles ache and gives you added respect for that 
much maligned fellow, the still fisherman of 
the Mississippi. Below is a list of a few of the 
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more prominent fishing spots out this way, and 
I think you will find them all good tips after 
the first of July: 

The fishing gets better as you go north from 
Savanna, so, with that as a starting point, we 
will proceed. Savanna has lots of good fishing 
territory right at her front door. The location 
is the same as that of all other Mississippi 
river towns, with the Mississippi at her feet 
and the surrounding country cut up with nu- 
merous bayous, connected with lakes and small- 
er streams, all of which are fish producing 
waters. Also all these river towns are now 
provided with dams built by the government 
to make a channel for boats, and these dams 
are ideal fishing spots. North from Savanna 
we have Bellevue, Iowa, with lakes and 
sloughs and dams galore about her, and some 
mighty fine bass fishing is to be found here; 
on up the river is Gordon’s Ferry, Dubuque, 
Specht’s Ferry, Iowa, the latter being an espe- 
cially good tip. Then we have Guttenberg and 
Prairie du Chien; this latter place has pro- 
duced some of the grandest black bass, both 
large and small mouth, along the whole river, 
but right now fishing for fish is about forgot- 
ten on account of the fishing for clams and 
pearls, some of the most valuable pearls in 
this market having been found there. North 
from there is North McGregor, always a good 
place; Lansing, Brownsville and La Crosse. 
Starting out from La Crosse one can go in 
almost any direction and come in at night 
with a catch of bass that would save his repu- 
tation as an angler. From there on up to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis is all good fishing 
waters, with such towns as La Crescent, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota City, Wabasha, Trevino, Lake 
City, Frontenac, Red Wing, ‘Hastings, and a 
score of others to choose from as a starting 
out place. North of La Crosse the small mouth 
black bass predominates and, after the first of 
July, rises to the fly both generously and fre- 
quently; in fact, there lives in that vicinity a 
class of anglers who would scorn to hook a 
bass with anything but a fly, and truth com- 
pels me to add they are as successful as the 
bait fishers. All these towns are on the line 
of the C., M. & St. Paul Ry., and, if you wish 
to know the fishing conditions at any stated 
time, just drop a line with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to any of their agents, and 
they will promptly inform you just how mat- 
ters stand, with a willingness it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge. The “Milwaukee” always has 
been an angler’s road, but of late years they 
have been so persistently advertising their 
lake fishing in northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota that they have overlooked some very 
good fishing waters on one of their oldest es- 
tablished branches. Nearly all of these places 
are handy to Chicago and Milwaukee for 
week-end trips, and as the General Passenger 
Agent of the “Milwaukee” has a warm spot in 
his heart for anglers and a fund of informa- 
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That 
may 

be 

the 
Reason 


“Why you do not climb the ladder of 


SUCCESS. 
If your mental and physical machinery does 
not work smoothly, it may or may not be the coffee. 
It’s worth looking into. a 
Try quitting 10 days and see the result. 


It will help, to take on, as the hot morning 
beverage, well-made 


POSTUM 


“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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tion on tap free gratis for their benefit, if you 
have not yet settled that vexed question as to 
where you should go, I would advise you to 
write him as to these places. The accommo- 
dations are all first-class along here, and, if 
one prefers camping out, he can pick out spots 
innumerable, or else stop with some farm 
people near to the desired grounds. 

Another good trip is to ship your duffle to 
either St. Paul or Minneapolis and there get a 
skiff—or two skiffs, as the size of party and 
equipment demands—and float down the river 
until one gets tired, fishing and idling by the 
way, and selling the boat at the end of the 
river journey. You can have a very pleasant, 
cheap trip in this manner, or you can make it 
as large and expensive as your means and 
tastes permit. There are thousands of launches 
for hire also in these waters, so you can make 
extensive excursions, and there are always 
farms near where you can procure fresh but- 
ter, eggs, bread and vegetables as you travel, 
while the thousand springs trickling down 
from the bluffs gives a pure water supply that 
can not be excelled even in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Think this over, and, if you try any of 
these jaunts, large or small, I think you will 
find the reason why good old Father Mar- 
quette was so enthusiastic over his voyage 
down this grand stream, and I do not think he 
was much of a fisherman either. 

Savanna, Ii. E. K. STEDMAN. 


tin 
—— 
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At Adelaide, South Australia, a picked team 
of English marksmen recently encountered de- 
feat at the hands of a local organization, the 
10 best scores being counted in deciding the 
match, Every one of the winning scores were 
made with Stevens Ideal rifies, with which, 
it is worthy of remark, more than half the 
members of the English team were also equip- 
ped. The South Australians won by a mar- 
gin of 9 points. 


WHEN a hook breaks on a Hildebrandt cast- 
ing or trolling bait, it may be readily replaced, 
as hooks and flies are attached with a little 
split ring, a reliable and convenient fastening. 
The baits are hand made, no swivels are used 
and the spoons spin perfectly under all condi- 
tions. Made in styles and sizes suitable for 
all descriptions of game fish in all waters. 
These baits are durable and cheap, and are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Get a de- 
scriptive circular from the manufacturer, John 
J. Hildebrandt, Logansport, Ind. 

= * s 


Amone fishermen the “Harrimac” is known 
as a landing net that can be depended upon 
to get the fish. Its noteworthy points are 
lightness and strength, a collapsible net ring 
of best tempered steel, no separable parts to be 
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lost, easy adjustment and beautiful finish. Its 
small price also deserves mention. Made by 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 7 Prospect St., New- 
ark, N. J., who also manufacture the Takapart 
reel—favorably comparable with those of high- 
er price—for $6.00. A desirable booklet de- 
scribing these goods has just been issued and 
may be had upon request. 

sa] * <7 


WHOLESALE shipments of live game from the 
Southwest for avowed purposes of propagation, 
are receiving much discouragement of late. 
Mention was made in a recent issue of the at- 
tention being given in Texas to this illicit traf- 
fic, and more recently an Oklahoma game war- 
den has held in transit a consignment of 1,000 
live quail from Pocassett, Ind. Ter., to a dealer 
in Wichita, Kans. The parties interested claim 
that the shipment is subject only to the inter- 
state commerce law and expect to be sustained 
by the decision of the attorney general, but 
will likely find this hope unwarranted. 

* od i 


Ir is expected that the rush to the opening 
of the great Shoshone Reservation in Wyoming, 
Aug. 15, 1906, will surpass anything in history. 
A territory larger than the State of Rhode Is- 
land is to be given up to settlement, and its 
agricultural, grazing, timber and mineral re- 
sources are reported as marvelous. The Na- 
tional Tribune, Washington, D. C., will shortly 
publish an illustrated handbook of this region, 
giving all the reliable information concerning 
it obtainable from official and other sources. 
This book, for which there will likely be a 
large demand, is not for sale, but may. be ob- 
tained as a premium by mailing the ‘above 
mentioned paper $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 

x a * 


Writes our valued friend and contributor, 
Horace Kephart, who for the past two: years 
has been devoting himself to nature and genre 
studies in the mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee: “I shall return to the Smokies 
next month and will spend the summer and 
autumn there, in a cabin that our club is build- 
ing on the summit between Thunderhead and 
Clingman Dome. I will explore the region east 
of Clingman, to the Balsam Mountains, which, 
strange to say, is nearly all terra incognita to 
this day. Will also spend some time with the 
Qualla Cherokees on the Okona Luftee River. 
They are the descendants of those Cherokees 
who fled and hid in the remote fastnesses of 
the Smokies, in 1838, when the U. S, army 
drove the other Cherokees westward to their 
present location in the Indian Territory. The 
Quallas still use the blow-gun for killing small 
game, and it will be part of my object to inves- 
tigate the manufacture and use of this curious 
weapon. They drive one of the little arrows 


through an inch plank with a puff of breath, 
and are said to shoot very accurately up to 50 
or 60 yards.” 
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IF LIVE BAIT will 
ever catch more fish 
than a ‘*Dowagiac’”’ 
artificial minnow, it 
is the exception. 19 
times out of 

20, game 

fish ‘strike’ 

only to at- 

tack the 

lure. 





“DOWAGIAC” 


Artificial Minnow 


A piece of painted wood with a fish-hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. *Dowagiac” baits are the 
result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. Every detail has been carefully worked out and that is 
why the “Dowagiac” minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off the other fellow’s bait. 

“Drop @ tine” to us and catch one of our booklete showing our minnows printed up in their natural colors, 


el JAS. HEDDON @ SON, Dept..3 F Dowagiac, Mich. ben 





MORE “DOWAGIAC” 
BAITS are sold every 
year than all other 
Artificial Casting 

Baits combined. 
) Tpait Products 

eT | 
Rad for 1006 orejust 
a little hand- 
somer and more perfect in 
construction than ever 
before. 














10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. 
Trout Flies 
Jc. rpm ameorted sample dozen. Quality B Flies 
Regular price, 84 cents. 
Size No. 5, 4c. per yard 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


$2.52 

* Small Profits 

: ; For Trial—Send Us 

60c. “eS Quality C Flies 

Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
Size No. 4, 5c. per yard 

523 BROADWAY, : - NEW YORK 


3-PIECE, CORK GRIP 
Quick Sales 
15c. frm assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
Gc. @ eet oe Bass Flies 
METAL CENTER LINE 
Put up in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 100 yards lengths 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 











Points 
7 of the 
ae Marvelous 


“TAKAPART” Reel 


Its construction gives greater line capacity by 14 for size 
of reel than any bait-casting reel made. 
Also lightest bait-casting reel. Hold 14 and }4 oz. cham- 
ionship record. 
Eas — to take out spool. Hardened steel click and 
P arings, 
No screws to jar loose and get lost when twenty miles 
from ascrew. Tubular frame very strong. 
Quadruple action gear. Crank handle can A changed 
to four different tions. 
Compensating spindle adjustment—taking up any wear, 
reventing rattling. 
Exclusive friction device to regulate speed of spool, pre- 
venting backlashing. Used only on“Takapart” Reel. 
Finest workmanship and finish throughout. We guar- 
antee the construction as perfect, and will make any 
repairs free of charge, which no other maker will do. 
80 to 100 yards. Stop at first dealer’s and get one. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


Look for stamp ‘‘ Takapart;’’ there are imitators. 
ee on reels, for postal, tells more than we can 
ere. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 
7 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J, 
Makers of famous “ Expert” and “ Featherlight” Reels. 











For Fur or Feathers spoicen ana Ritte 


Light weight, 6} to 73 Ibs. 
12, 16 and 20 
gauge. 


25-20, .25-25 
30-30, 32-40 
calibres. 


~~ AY 
niFee 


panacee? 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE THREE BARREL GUN CO. - 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


Perfect Balance. 


The one gun 
for 
Deer, Bear 
or Quail. 


Box 1012. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 
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FISHING OUTLOOK IN COLORADO. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of this 
State, handed down in January in the suit of 
a Gunnison County ranchman against a fisher- 
man for trespass, reaffirmed the previous de- 
cision in the same case some months previously 
and denies forever the right of way through 
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that no interference will be made with the 
accustomed use of the river’s banks for fishing 
purposes. It is a pleasure to be able to record 
the expression of such a disposition, and it is 
hoped that those who are thus favored may ap- 
preciate the courtesy by careful attention to 
such things as shutting bars and gates, avoid- 
ing any injury to crops*or frightening cattle, 




















STONE OR WILLOW FLIES.—Back Wings Pulled Out. 





the lands of any owner, whether in or alongside 
of a stream. This seems to be based upon 
sound law, and we discussed Judge D. C. Bea- 
man’s brief upon the subject in the February 
Sports AFIELD. 

Much discussion has arisen among fishermen 
as to the probable effect of this decision upon 
fishing privileges upon the Gunnison River, de- 


and especially the assumption of the air of 
ownership that has so often given offence to 
land-holders who resent anything in the line of 
arrogance. 

In the month of June, and about the time of 
the longest days, the willow flies live their 
brief life for 15 or 20 days, and the rainbows 
snap at anything that is offered. The willow- 


























COLORADO HELLGRAMITES. 





pendent upon the attitude assumed by the vari- 
ous owners of land along the _ celebrated 
stream. It is gratifying to hear from many 
sources that these people seem to appreciate 
the benefit of the regular incursion of the fish- 
ing fraternity, and in a recent letter from C. A. 
Green of the Iola Hotel at Iola, Colo., he states 


fly was illustrated in our issue of August last, 
and in compliance with the desire of many spb- 
scribers we again show the fly and its pupa, che 
latter being widely known as the hellgramite. 
Further reports on the Gunnison fishing will 
be given after the opening of the season, 
June ist. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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The Zarlin Baby Featherweight Repeater. 





A new high-grade .22 


caliber repeating rifle which weighs only 3 pounds 10 ounces! 


But this gun is no toy. It is a new and busi- 
ness-like rifle. It combines all the good old HZarvinz 
features—solid top, side ejection and simple mech- 
anism — with the newer sliding forearm action 
which is so easy to work without spoiling the aim. 


The reduction of cost and weight is positively 
not at the expense of ZZzr/m quality. The high 
standard Mardin drop forgings are used in the 
breech block, frame and inside working parts. 
The rifle has the pleasant ZZzrvée balance. Both 
.22 short and .22 long-rifle cartridges can, by 
means of an extra carrier, be used in the same 


gun—a Marlin feature which all rifle shooters 
greatly enjoy. 

The Harlin standard of accuracy is maintained 
in the highest degree by the most careful boring 
and the deepest grooving, which last care gives 
the barrel about double the life of the product 
of other rifle makers. 

Take a ZZard/in Featherweight on your fishing trip or to 
the summer camp. ‘Take one home to the farm or wher- 
ever your vacation finds you, and see what pleasure a good, 
light .22 caliber repeater can add to your outing. 

It is an ideal squirrel rifle and can be relied upon to get all 
the killing power there is out of any .22 cartridge in hunting 
any sort of small game. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. A complete description of this 
wonderful little rifle is given in our 1906 Catalogue. Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


Lhe Mlarlin Firearms G., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














The Championship 


——— ae 


lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, 


was won by 
MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“New Schultze.” 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











” 
‘TRADE 
MARK 


STEEL FISHING 
RODS 


for many years have main- 
Mtained their supremacy ff 
















ing perfect satisfaction © 
under all conditions. 
Their merit is known 
U and acknowledged allover 
the world. No other rod combines strength, sen- 
sitiveness and backbone as does the * Bristol.” 


But be - 

sure you S the dealer 
geta eee work off on 
you some inferior imitation. Look for our trade- 
mark « on reel seat. 










Don’t let 


Send for our illustrated color catalogue, “A 
Lucky Strike.’’ You'll like it. Look on page 28 
and read d“scription of our combination Reel and 
Handle—an advance in reel making. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 


82 Horton ‘street, Bristol, Conn, 








In writing to Advertisers kindly mention §&ports Afield.” 
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J. P. Minter, of Syracuse, N. Y., has recently 
purchased the well-known prize-winning Irish 
setter, St.-Cloud Vida. 


Down from Neenah, Wis., the other day, that 
most genial of hunters and anglers, A. H. 
Wieckert, favored the Sports AFIELD people 
with a short visit and a glowing description of 
the sport to be had in the vicinity of his home. 
For duck shooting that section of Wisconsin 
is unsurpassed, while its waters are stocked to 
repletion with the members of the bass and 
pike families. Mr. Wieckert knows pretty 
nearly all that is worth knowing about guns, 
rods and reels, and his knowledge is of that 
intensely practical sort obtainable only by 
many years of experience. 


Tue Marble safety carver may be described 
as an 8-in. pocket knife, since when folded the 
edge and point of the blade are absolutely 
guarded, and it then occupies a space of only 
5-16 of an in. thick by 8 in. long, and weighs 
but 8 oz. The blade is of razor steel; the 
U-shaped handle sections are German silver, 











heavily reinforced where the blade has bear- 
ing. This knife is a most desirable accessory 
to the kitchen as well as the camp, and in con- 
venience and utility is up to the standard es- 
tablished by the various specialties of the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


EVERYTHING in fishing tackle, or pretty nearly 
so, is made by the Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, 
Ohio. No other American factory has so com- 
prehensive a line, and probably none in that 
other great tackle producing country, England. 
The company has of recent years engaged ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of hooks equal in 
quality to the celebrated output of Sheffield 
and Redditch makers, its reels have achieved 
standard reputation, and quite a big catalogue 
is required in listing the many tackle items 
with which it supplies the trade. Anglers who 
have not seen this catalogue should send for a 
copy, mentioning Srorts AFIELD. 
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DEER IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 








Four of us made a trip to the woods last 
fall: Bill and Fred of Phillips, Wis., and Joe 
and the writer, whose homes are in Chicago. 
Our arrangements were made several weeks in 
advance, the city contingent to arrive at Phil- 
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lips the day before the opening of the season, 
and there to be joined by the others and pro- 
ceed to Fifield, a small town 16 miles to the 
northward. This was to be Joe’s first deer 
hunt and he was naturally quite anxious as to 
the outcome. Bill had arranged to have a 
conveyance meet us at Fifield and our outfit 
and provisions were soon stowed in the wagon; 
it was less than an hour before noon, but we 
decided to start immediately upon the 8-mile 
drive to our prospective camping place on But- 
ternut Creek, where we arrived shortly before 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, giving us ample 
time to set up our tent, cut a supply of wood 
and prepare supper. 

With the characteristic alertness and dis- 
patch of hunters on a first day in the woods, 
we breakfasted next morning in time to get 
started before daylight, Bill and Joe going 
west, and Fred striking out in a southerly di- 
rection, while I elected to go north. Before I 
had gone far the report of Bill’s .30-30 was 
heard, and a short time afterward—after walk- 
ing perhaps a mile—I found a buck and suc- 
ceeded in punching several holes in the atmos- 
phere near him. Continuing farther north I 
had a glimpse of another deer which gave me 
no chance to shoot; then I turned west and 
got 2 more shots at a doe, but without result. 
Returning to camp I found Bill and Joe already 
in, both pretty tired, Bill having shot and 
dressed a fine buck. Fred came in shortly 
afterward. He had seen 3 deer and fired sev- 
eral unsuccessful shots. About 4 o’clock that 
afternoon it began to snow and kept it up un- 
til midnight. The coming of dawn again saw 
us in the woods, each selecting his course as 
before. This time I went west and, within a 
mile of camp, a buck jumped up not over 75 
ft. from me, the first leap putting him out of 
sight in the brush. I shot where I saw him 
land and succeeded in drawing blood, and fol- 
lowed him into a hazel thicket where I got 2 
more bullets into him before he went down. 
I dressed my game and then followed the 
fresh trail of another deer into a cedar swamp, 
but eventually the tracks were lost. At 2 
o’clock I was back at camp and found that 
Fred had already returned with a fine doe. 
Joe appeared shortly afterward, wearing a 
broad smile and bringing with him the liver 
of a big buck. About 4 o'clock Bill came in 
and also reported success, having killed a doe 
which completed his legal allotment. The fol- 
lowing morning I again hunted west and soon 
had a fleeting glimpse of a white flag. Turn- 
ing north against the wind, a fresh trail was 
found and followed through a hazel thicket 
and into a chopping, where I caught sight of 
the deer—a buck—and brought him down with 
two bullets through the shoulders. Joe and 
Fred were again successful that day, and so, 
having secured our two deer each, our hunt 
Was necessarily ended. Leo ALTWASSER. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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A NEW RECORD 


In the Philadelphia - Baltimore - Wilmington 
Team race, shot at Wissinoming, Pa., Febru- 
ary 12, CHAS. E. MINK of Philadelphia 


Broke 100 Straight 


A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del., was 
second with 97 out of 100. 


Lester S. German of Aberdeen, Md., was 
third with 96 out of 100. 


All of these gentlemen are amateurs, and 
of course each one used 


DuPont Smokeless 


Nine of the TEN HIGH GUNS used 


DuPont Smokeless 


E. I. DuPONT COMPANY, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Tif GLORIOUS 









Celebrate safely with a reliable firearm and 
blank cartridges. Show your boy how to use it 
and avoid high explosives and dangerous toys. 


YOUNG AMERICA ¢ 2:30 Safe 


DOUBLE ACTION Reliable 
ye REVOLVER Durable 


22 Caliber, 7 Shot, Rim Fire. 
32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Venter Fire. 
«f not to be had of your dealer send money 
order, stating preference, and we will send by re- 
turn mail or express, prepaid. Catalog free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
335 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 








THE 


“EXPERT” | 
WOODEN © 
MINNOW 


‘*That nothing is too good for the Fisherman.” 





F. Cc. woops & GO., = 






The only artificial minnow that has no screw eyes and has detachable hooks. 
Tangling and fouling absolutely impossible. Hooks 
can be replaced instantly by hand—no tools required. No outfit complete without it. 


75 cents by mail, postpaid. 


Dept. D., = 


Made on the plan 


Iiiustrated booklet free. 


Alliance, Ohio. 














No. 4 
List $100.00 


If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. Compare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. N.B.—The Ithaca stays. 










Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN GO., - Lock Box No.9, - ITHACA, N. Y. 


{n writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS 
VANISHED SWEETS . 


Two years ago I had great hopes of making 
this a land flowing with milk and honey. We 
already had the milk and I made a strenuous 
effort to furnish the honey. I think it was 
Burns who said: 


“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 


Any way, it’s a fact, proven by bitter experi- 
ence—at least on the part of men. 

I really don’t know much about’ the schem- 
ing of mice. Only this: One day, while mov- 
ing a small pile of corn from a corner of the 
barn, I routed out about a score of these wee 
rodents. I killed a few of them with an ear 
of corn and then tried to annihilate one by 
tramping on it with my No. 6 shoe. But, hav- 
ing a Cinderella foot, I missed him, and only 
pinched the point of his tail. Instantly the lit- 
tle varmint planned a fearful revenge. Minus 
the tip of his tail, he scampered up my pants’ 
leg. I was so rattled that I just jumped up 
and down and shook myself, like a wet dog, 
until the mouse had meandered clear around 
under my shirt and was'slowly taking a zig- 
zag route up my back. I then attempted to 
take my shirt off, but I was so worked up 
that I couldn’t unbutton it, and the little cuss 
crawled out onto my shirt collar, jumped down 
and escaped. Great Jupiter! Such feelings! 
O! what a relief! But I must tell you of that 
anticipated honey. 

One day in June, about 11 o’clock, one of the 
boys came into the house and told me that a 
swarm of bees had settled on a small bush in 
the pasture. I was at once interested in this 
bit of news—for I am a lover of honey—but I 
don’t like the little, brown, Jap-like creatures 
that gather it; and the way they have treated 
me, I don’t think there is much true friendship 
on either side. But we should not allow little 
prejudices to thwart us in any undertaking, 
and so I said: “Good enough! Now we’ll soon 
have honey for our pancakes.” 

I at once went to work and by 1 o’clock I 
had a nice hive ready for the nectar that would, 
ere long, be stored therein. We loaded that 
new hive and other necessary things into a 
wagon and drove to the pasture; and, sure 
enough, there were the bees—the largest 
swarm I had ever seen. They had settled on 
the top branch of-a small plum bush, and 
the weight of the tiny creatures had bent the 
shrub so that the lower end of the cluster al- 
most touched the ground. With many mis- 
givings, and a thumping in my bosom like that 
of a pheasant on a log, I finally got the hive in 
position on a short, wide board, close by the 
swarm. With one hand I took hold of the 
bent bush as close to the bees as prudence and 
timidity allowed, and with a knife in the other 
I severed that loaded limb and placed it be- 
side the hive. I then, very carefully, brushed 
off some of the treacherous little fellows and 
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got them into their future home (?). Then we 
sat down to watch our submissive little ser- 
vants (?). In a few minutes the mass began 
to move, and scores of them crawled into the 
hive; so that, when we started home, to wait 
until the evening, fully two-thirds of them 
were in. 

That same evening, at dusk, we went after 
our bees. On reaching the spot I tapped gently 
on the hive and was tickled to hear a faint 
buzzing therein. We lifted the hive and care- 
fully placed it on some hay in the wagon. Then 
we drove slowly home and gently set it down 
in a small grove, so that the little, brown fel- 
lows might enjoy the shade, when they came 
in laden with sweets for us. 

The next morning I was up before the crow 
and the first sunbeam found me standing by 
that hive; but there was not a bee to be seen 
or heard. I tapped on the top of the box 
and a very faint buzzing was the result. I then 
cautiously raised one side of it and peeped in, 
but’ saw nothing. Growing bolder, I turned 
the box over so that I could see into every 
corner of it; and there, on the sides of the hive, 
were about a dozen lazy, old bees. The swarm 
had left some time during the previous after- 
noon. I think my feelings just then were akin 
to those of poor old Dame Hubbard when she 
failed to find a bone for her poodle. 

T. S. ALLISON. 

Hartington, Neb. 


a —____ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Ir is now possible to transform your favorite 
rowboat into a speed launch, and at a com- 
paratively small cost. Marine engines of 1% 
h. p. suitable for this purpose are made by the 
Detroit Auto-Marine Co., 93 E. Congress St., 
Detroit, Mich., at the very low price of $33.15. 
They are very simple and easy to install and 
operate. 

. e a 

Tue H. H. Kirre Co., 523 Broadway, New 
York, advertises tackle at very attractive 
prices and is in a position to make good 
all promises, being an old and large firm, and 
having excellent relations with manufacturers 
in general. The big catalogue issued by this 
company is a handy reference work in the fish- 
ing season, Every angler should supply him- 
self with a copy. 

. s 

TRAINED and untrained shooting dogs may al- 
ways be obtained of the P. & S. Kennels, a 
fact worth remembering just now, as it is a 
good plan to be forehanded in making provis- 
ion for the coming hunting season. These dogs 
are all of approved breeding and eligible to 
bench show entry, and if you are buying a dog 
it is just as well to stipulate for a bit of blue 
blood in the bargain. The proprietor of these 


kennels is R. S. Barrett, 411-L Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Red Wing Special ai Standard MOTOR BOATS 


16 ft. long. 
Price of Special, $145.00. 


Send = descriptive circular and testimonials. 


13 H. P. Red Wing Motor. 
Price of Standard, $155.00. 
Motor boats 


6 to 60 ft. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


RED WING BOAT MFG. CO.,_ - 


Red Wing, Minn. 





THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass Fishing. No swivels required ; “they 
spin so easy.”’ Made ‘in two 
sizes and ten different styles.in 
either bucktail or feather fly. 
For casting and trolling. A 
good seller. Price for single, 
25 cents; tandem, 35 cents. 


Send for Circular. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


but easy of access. If you want a site for summer 

and autumn camp or home, with virgin fishing and 

— unexcelled boating, limitless canoe trips, 
e me. 





No resorts, no hotels, but all the pleasures and 
— of the wilderness without hardship or incon- 
venience. 


GEORGE RUPLEY, - Duluth, Minn. 









if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. Kapow is uhe 4 
one sure and safe ree ; 
lubricant. Won't acid. n gr 


3 wont lutely prevents 
dry out. Foam Apply it to rod 

y A inte, they will come 

€. “pf aparteasily. Use onrod, 


l -> —it’s good for wood—pro- 
|” motes pliability. Rub on line, 
SoS prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
™ sent FREE by G.W. COLE CO., 

% 12 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 


THE GOAXER 


















Con- 




















for Black Bass, Pick- 
erel and Muscallonge. 


The 


COAXER FLY 


for Trout and 
Black Bass 


Send for catalogue of 
Bass Size, soc. Casting Novelties. 
W. J. Jamison, Mfr., 1388 Lexington St., Chicago. 














A TOOL KIT FREE 








To any one sending us 3 
yearly subscriptions (your re- 
newal will count as 1) at $1.50 

Napanoch 
Pocket Knife 
Tool Kit, 
postpaid, free of charge. If 
LG » you can send only 2 subscrip- 
tions, add 50 cts. additional in 
MN? cash making total of $3.50— 
kit sells for $2.25 and you 
would not part with it for 
twice the amount, if it could 
(> 
For further particulars see advt. elsewhere in this 
issue. Sample copies for canvassing free, upon ap- 
lication to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
The Lion Gaff 
Is an Automatic Combination 

Gaff and Fish Gig. 
gaff is the delight of all fishermen. 
When the centre, which acts as a trig- 
ger touches the fish or frog, the gaff im- 
with a lion’s grasp. Yet it does not 
mutilate the fish as an old style gig. 
If your dealer cannot furnish them (to 
on receipt of price, sample Gaff, large 
size, blue finish, $1.35; nickel, $1.65. 

Small size, blue finish, $1.00; nickel,$1.35 


each, we will send a 
and the tool kit is yours. This 
<p not be replaced. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Because of its many advantages, this 
mediately closes and clings to its prey 
introduce them), we will mail, postpaid, 

Willi 
NORLUND & CO., panel 








Free Suggestions on Camping Conveniences 





_ Send for our free catalogue illustrating new goods and new 
ideas in camp furniture and outfits that will double the en- 
joyment and convenience of your summer outing. 
We have three interesting books, attractively illustrated, 
-, @ach containing 136 pages, nicely bound ; The Camper’s Man- 
* ual, The Fisherman’s Manual and The Sportsman’s Manual. 
They are worth at least 50 cents each; only 30 cents for the 


three, or 10 cents for any one, delivered to you by mail. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., - Racine, Wis. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention « Sports Afield. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Writes ‘John E. Stoufer of Kearney, Neb.: 
**It is with pleasure I hand you my renewal for 
another year, as I think your magazine the best 
what ever, and it gets better and better.’’ 

* 7 = 

MANGE may be contracted at any season, but 
its ravages are worse in winter when dogs are 
commonly confined in close kennels and their 
cleanliness too often neglected by careless 
owners. When the coming of warm weather 
permits their inmates more freedom in the 
open air, kennels may readily be freed from 
this dread canine disease by a judicious use 
of Chlorozone, manufactured and sold by the 
Great Western Oil Co., Cleveland, Onio. Its 


efficacy is endorsed by many prominent breed- 
ers. 
oe 2 * 


May 19 was opening day at the White City, 
Chicago’s great pleasure resort, most wonderful 
among the many amusement parks contiguous 
to modern cities. The management announces 
that $200,000 has been expended in making 
ready for the present season, erecting new 
buildings and installing novel attractions. The 
Midget City, of miniature houses peopled by 
dwarfs, is one of the new features, and there 
are others too numerous to be listed here. 
Last year’s attendance figures, enormous though 
they were, will most certainly be far exceeded 
this season. 

7 + 2 

SHootine Winchester factory loaded shells 
C. G. Spencer won high professional average at 
Austin, Tex., tournament, April 23-25, and at 
once departed for Wichita, Kans., where a 
3-days’ shoot was to commence on the morrow. 
The fortunes of war were favoring another 
make of shells up to the time of his arrival, 
but he took a hand on the last day and scored 
the highest average. Amateur average hon- 
ors at Austin were won by Robert Connerly, 
who also secured the coveted Houston Chroni- 
cle cup, emblematic of the expert championship 
of Texas. He used Winchester loads and broke 


every target straight in the various trophy 
events. 2 
s ss: #8 


SvueeesTions from our readers are always 
acceptable, and particularly when they are in- 
tended for the consideration of the army of 
contributors upon whom we depend for a con- 
tinuance of our magazine’s popularity. H. C. 


Durkee of Iowa City, Iowa, writes: “I have 
looked in vain in many sportmen’s magazines 
for something on the fine art of duck-shooting, 
and believe that if some old hand at the busi- 
ness—some veteran wildfowler—would give us 
an article on the tricks of the duck and how 
to circumvent them, it would be appreciated 
by a great many readers. I am not wholly 
a greenhorn at duck hunting, but would like 
to profit by the ideas of others more experi- 
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enced still, I enjoy the sport immensely, but 
ducks are not very plentiful here, and the 
gunner who lacks a thorough understanding 
of their ways will fall short of success. There 
are others among your readers here who woulda 
be pleased to see Sports AFIELD publish an ar- 
ticle along the lines suggested.” 
- +. x 

From Walter R. Welch of the California 
State Fish Commission we learn that the cause 
of fish protection in that State is apt to tempo- 
rarily suffer‘ as a result of the recent San 
Francisco disaster. He writes: “The great 
fire destroyed the office of the Fish Commission 
and we lost furniture, records, books—in fact, 
everything—and will have to start again on 
the ground floor. It is too bad that such an 
awful catastrophe should befall California at 
this time, just when everything looked so 
bright for the future. The loss by the earth- 
quake and fire, in San Francisco and towns 
within 100 miles, is between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000, and must, with the resultant con- 
ditions, seriously affect the cause of game and 
fish protection in this State. What course the 
commission will pursue in the future, I do not 
know. - Mr. Van Arsdale, president of the 
board, lost about $1,000,000. I hope they will 
see their way clear to proceed with the work. 
Though San Francisco and some of the Bay 
towns have suffered severe loss in both life 
and property, there seems no reason why the 
laws should be violated—as they will be un- 
less the commissioners are able to go right 
ahead with their work. During the past 3 
months I have organized 4 fish and game pro- 
tective associations and everything was pro- 
gressing nicely, but during the last 20° days 
very little could be done, though we expect to 
try getting on a working basis again. We did 
hope that the next Legislature would give us 
an increased appropriation, in order that we 
might be enabled to enlarge the scope of our 
work, but we will do well now to retain what 
we have. We also had hopes of amending the 
laws soon, and perhaps getting a license law 
passed; but all this now rests with the fu- 
ture.” 


— 





THE PARSON’S DILEMMA. 


Now, why dat nigger grinnin’? 
Howcome he roll him eye?— 

Whut dat Ah smell ere cookin’ !— 
Bress Gord—hit’s chicken pie! 


Dat nigger stole dat chicken— 
He neber owned a hen— 

Should Ah pass on de yuther side, 
Or holy counsel len’? 


Dat nigger’s poo’ an’ weary, 

Des weighted down wid sin— 
An’ who gwine ax de blessin’ 

In case Ah don’t go in?—Puck. 








